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Jo Many Jnguiring Friends. 


eto 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 4 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 

ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the com::.on good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implemenis, is patented. 

I recommend tbe Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every pu se whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and ry oy Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 17% by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both ; Fag can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15-., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as g 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
pee a Booey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
! of the Italians. 
ys The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with / 

Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 

trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in \ 
{ place of the blacks. } } 
The usual space’allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at allim- (i | 
| portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1X%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. } , 
Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, \ 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- “(3 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC ) 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a pos and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

r cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per r cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 3314 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 7 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 








. —-______. 
$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
- light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae« 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
enmneden Winnebago Co., Il 





Cunt F oundation VoochineS | 


$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND ee: BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS 


For illustrations see our one gee Catalogue 
of a Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
Plicati on. A. i . Medina, Ohio. — 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 

strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. OrI will send 
ou the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, fora present, ought to make any boy (or | 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





STILL LIVING! 


J, OATMAN & SONS 


would call attention of all desiring supplies for their 
apiaries the coming season, to the fact that they are 
prepared to lead the trade in 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


MODEST AND LANGSTROTH SEE RIVES, 


Honey Boxes, Sections, &c. 
WAX WORKED TO ORDER ON SHARES OR FOR CASH. 


Especial mention would be made of the fact that 
we bought 90 INPORTED QUEENS of MR. 
POME A last fall, and have them now winter- 
ing in full colonies, and will be pleased to book or- 
ders from all desiring a genuine Imported Queen 
earlier in the season than can usually be a. 
If you do not receive our Price-List by February 
Ist, write for it. Address your orders and com- 
munications to 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


2tf Dundee, Kane Cory ml. 
Sena 25 cents in stamps or cur- 
rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 

sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 

large collection of VALUABLE 

RECIPES, rules for telling the age 
of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.’”’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 

WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT. 9-9 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—‘* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may mawe previously seen 
even though it were months ag 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on a on ication. Send in 
your orders. A. I. R ov Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 








With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (oe 1 50 

“* The ste yh s Exchange. .(75c.)...... 1 40 
“All three of the above Journals............ 3 00 

“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 c.)......1 30 
‘“* Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. ee 1 30 
*s “Wettern Boney DGG... ...2..< 20. (530 c.)......1 30 
All above (Bee Journals of America)... ees 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 
Prairie Farmer > =e 2 90 

** Rural New Yorker 4 S Saas Minti 8 25 
” entific American (3 2%).......... 3 90 

6c it Recorder and Cot 76 


Gardener ( 00) 1 
| [ Above rates include all Postage.| 
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| ive 
VERDICT BY JURY. ig SIMPLICITY 
12,000 Patent Bingham Smokers sold. | 
Otsego, Mich., Apr. 10, 1880. 'T. F. BINGILAM. CHAFF, AND STORY AND HALF, HIVES, 
s } NS, S, 
pean lpu -OUN we 
T. F. BINGHAM, Otseyo, Mich. Dear Sir:The | ?* ene mo hy ey ION, &C., 


large smoker came duly. Have tried it and like 
your improvements very much, It is now all that | 5 Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 
could appnrently be desired. T. G. MCGAW. 


Monmouth, Ill , April 12, 1880. MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N.V. 


J. M. Brooks & Bro’s. DECISION. 























COLDEN ITALIANS. P ! : 
FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. ee ccm 
Send for circular and see what others say of them. This One Piece Section, heretofore called the 
3-9d COLUMBUS, IND., BOX 64. LEWIS SECTION, has been involved in an Inter- 


—— - | ference, in the Patent Office, at Washington, be- 
UEENS! | ITA lAN EEN ) tween James Fornerook and Lewis & Parks, and the 
Commissioner decided Priority of Invention in fa- 

vor M4 James Forncrook. Send for Price List. 


Bred from queens of my own importing, sent by | JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
mail; safe arrival guaranteed. Discount on order Watertown, Wis., May 1, 1880, 


of ten or more, ten per cent. If any prove hybrid, | 
te will be sent. From May 10th to June Ist, | AVE YOUR FOWLS 

1.25. From June Ist to July Ist, $1.10. After July FROM CHOLER 
Ist, $1.00. CHAS. R. BINGHAM, . &e., and get Price List of Pure Bred 
5d Edinburg, Portage Co., Ohio. Poultry and Eggs for Hatching, Ital- 


inn Bees, &c., by addressing 


TESTED QUEENS oe J. R. LANDES, Albion, Asbland Co., Ohio, _ 
51 OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. ITALIAN $1.00 Each---Good Stock. 


“THE WAY | po” REV. W. H. STEELE, 
QUEENS :. if Kossuth, Alcorn Co., Miss. 
sent to all who intend buying queens this sedson. : 


~— name and address to BURLEIGH R. PAXSON, 
Mingo, Cham. Co., Ohio. 


UCUEENS AND Dunham Comb Fan. at 50c 
FOUNDATION. per lb., in quantites of 10 
lbs. or less, or 48¢ per lb. in larger quantities. Post- 


FO U N DA | I O N i age and express charges not ee de Fag mane 
3 é ted } 
Ray ned ims 15th of hase I will furnish Comb Fan. at on $2.0); untested, $1.00. peceeopenemeelimaas 
the usua oe Send on your orders. = 7 i Ree 2 Ween . : 
hd . R. CARLIN. Findlay, Hancock Co. O. 5d J. R. PARK, La Vergne, Ruth. Co., Tenn. 


Lower Than Ever To 
CLOSE OUT! mn 


A lot of Section Honey Boxes 44x44; a Founda- 
tion Machine 9inch, Root’s make; alot of Italian 
Bees and Queens raised from imported mother. 


A Barnes Foot Power 
Saw, just new. 
Address Box 298, 
5-6d Ty rone, Pa. 


_. Addregs- FISCHER & STEHLE, 
5d Marietta, Wash. Co., Ohio. FROM $15 TO $40 
TESTE quieens about the last of AT LOW ee wanted on copper dies alone, send size of 


00 e 
QUEENS : 7 i. TOWNLE ‘ “Tomp- PRI Foundation made in wired frames a success. Send 
kins, Jackson C 0., Mich. CES for our prices on Hives filled with Wired Founda- 
| tion; also prices of Wired Foundation. Common 
Foundation, Italian Queens, ete., ete. Circulars and 





ry MARTIN’S Samples free. D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill, 5d 
‘§ > ~=wire support for 
frames. Cheapest FOR SALE CHEAP. 
support in use; du- 200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES. 


— — .~ Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 
mail 6 cts: 30 cto, | 200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5. delivered on 

er Ib. 100 tn a It board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
P »» | queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
| two districts of Italy. Allin newly painted movable 
































| frame hives. PAUL L. VIALLON, 

HH | 3tfd Bayou Goula, La. 
Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or | -ANINC: - 

colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- CLEANINCS AS AN ADVERT! 

ties sent free. Address— SINC M EDIU M. 

4-9d J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. —— : : —— 


Mr. at: Please recall the advertisement you 


put in March No., for I cannot supply one half the 
demand. L1zZ1E MCCONNELL. 
8 | Ripley, O., March 22, 1680. 


Send for Circular and Price List to O. H. Town- - - 
send, manufacturer of the Challenge Bee Hive, Enclosed find P. O. order for one dollar to pay for 
adapted to the use «f the American, the Gallup, and | advertising, for which accommodation 1 am very 
the Root frames. Italian Bees, Nuclei, and Queens | much obliged. I have had several applications for 
from impoited steck. O. H. TOWNSEND, | my boiler and engine already. W. De. WORTH. 
5d Hubbardston, Ionia Co., ‘Mich. | Bordentown, N. J., Apr. 7, 1880. 
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ADVANCES IN PRICES — THE 
MONTH, ETC 





Glass has “gone up” the worst of any one thing. 
In fact, it is making mischief wherever glass enters 
atall. Glass that was sold a year ago for $2.00 per 
box, is now worth $5.00 per box. In consequence of 
this, I have had to raise the price of the crate for our 
story and a half hive, and of all our cases for comb 
honey. Tin has come back 
thin taggers tin that we were so much pleased with 
for separators has remained up, so that we have 
had to dropit. In its place we use I C roofing, coke 
wasters, that we sell at $7.50 per box of 212 sheets 
14x20. Extractor tin is worth $12.00 for sheets of 
same size. Nails have gone up and gone down; by 
purchasing in ton lots, we ure now prepared to 
furnish them at factory prices, to those who buy by 
the keg of 100 lbs. By doing this, we have been en- 
abled to furnish some of the sizes of wire nails even 
lower than we did last fall. Many of our supplies 
we have been enabled to lessen ig price,even during 
the recent great advances, by purchasing directly 
from the makers, and in large lots. We print a new 
edition of our price list almost every month, and 
will send a new one at any time, on application. 
The new goods that have been added to the counter 
department during the past month are given below, 
but for a full list of the counter goods, fully illus- 
trated, with latest prices, see our price list mention- 
ed above. When, in the January No., I mapped out 
the outlines of USEFUL ARTICLES FOR A SMALL 
AMOUNT OF MONEY, I did not dream that, in a few 
Short months, it could possibly grow to its present 
proportions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


STORE. 
USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIVE CENTS EACH. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT Strictly Cash With Order. 
All Prices Subject to Change without Notice 


TO COUNTER 


s= i — 
$3 /_* 
SF 35 
RS S. & 
2) Easels of Silvered Wire, to Hold a 
Ee Serer er Ter 48/4 75 
2 Hanging Baskets, Silvered Wire..... 47 450 


_ Oil for Sewing machines and other 
light machinery, in handsome bottles | 45 | 4 00 
1 | Handkerchiefs, good size, fine, and 


co TT TT 40 |3 %5 
6 | Plyers, flat nose, of Chilled lron, like 

the 5c scissors, but excellent for 

| ara ee H 4 00 
4| Salt or Pepper Bottles, am, white 

ee 45 4 00 


1 Sponges, good SS RIE SE 40 3 50 
2 Rules, 36 in., 9 fold, a very handy tool 
and a source of unfailing amuse- 


ment for the baby..... ih 4 00 
3 Trellises for flowers, painted green, 

very pretty .. 48459 
2| Willow Work Baskets, 4 inch, pretty 

and strong... 45 400 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


TEN CENTS EACH. 


3 | Papers of Pins, best Quavity.. tetas) eee we 

5 | Buggy Whips, good for the money .| 98)/9 

2 Measuring Tapes, Spring, in Brass 
oer 75 7 00 


4! Night Lamps, ‘with shaded chimney 80 7 50 
This lamp furnishes the best light for working 
with the microscope of any I have ever used. 


8 | Oil Cans, 1 quart..... 98 9 50 
7, Nut Crackers, stout, will crack Hick- 

eee 9% 9 00 
5 Towels, tastily fringed and striped, 

and just the thing, with a 5c wash 

basin, to “set off’ the honey house {8 9 50 





a little, but the very | 


5 Tack Claws, Polished Steel, Enameled 
Handles ..... : 
2 Willow Work Baskets, 5 5 ineh.. 


OUR “15 CENT” COUNTER. 


Tn consequence of the advance on many 10¢ articles, 
this has been rendered almost a necessity. 


17 | Coal Shovels, with aoe bandies, | 1 40] 12 30 





3 | Files for circular saws, 5 in. (see cut | : 45 | 14 4 
4 Rules, 2 Foot, Pocket, Rox- wood.... | 1 25 | 12 
fm mstrdncrnnay Best, 7 7 inch, + 
Ee He ie !1 30] 12 50 





Weeding Hook, Tinned to Prevent 
Rusting, a most convenient Tool 


ot 


tor working among Plants ........ | 1 20 | 11 00 
Brooms, full size and very good for 
the money .... 140) 13 50 
8 Hammers, Magnetic, all metal han- 
dle, a beautiful re 25 | 12 00 


1 Knives, Ladies, Ivory handle, l blade 1 25, 12 00 
Sir:—My little knife came to hand last night and 
the whole family want one. Please send three more, 


all white bandled. Fox. 
Tribulation, McDonald Co., Mo. 
4 | Willow Work Baskets, 6% inch....... 100 9 00 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


Twenty~Five Cents. 


Brooms, best quality.. | 2 30 | 22 50 
2 Morton's Silver plated pen cuse and 
pencil ; 


For Pen for above see 50c counter. 


200 18 50 





11 | Box Scraper, Excellent for Clearing 
Bottom Roards, Ete., from Wax 


oe ae re | 2 25 20 00 





1 Magnifying Glass, in very pretty rub- 
ber case, to carry in pocket.......... 2 25 | 20 00 

6 | Willow Work Baskets, wernt inch, nee tty 
and useful.. 1 50 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
THAT CAN BE SOLD FOR 


FIFTY CENTS. 


16 Carpenter's Level, and Plumb com- 
bined, a most beautiful tool, Imi- 
tation Rosewood, l4 in. lomg....... 4 50 


13 60 


10 00 
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1 Morton’s Gold Pen, ‘'Magic,’’ no 
a ik ra at ih Seales Ai valve ' 4 25 | 40 00 

For case see 25 and 75e counter. 
12. Spring Balance, with Tin Dish, Sus- 
pended by Three Chains, 24 lbs.... 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


27 | Carpenters’ Braces, Patent Grip, 
ot. ko!!! ere ! 60) 58 00 
5 | Plyers and Wire Shears combined.. | 6 50 60 00 
This is a most useful tool, well made, and of ex- 
cellent steel and temper. 
8 | Shears, 9 inch, Solid Steel Blade, 
POOL WMO. ov iccccs ce ssctsticsise | 6 75 | 65 00 
This is the best and prettiest Pair of Shears, I 
think, I ever saw; they would be beautiful for a 
present for your wife or mother, or any other lady. 
2 Morton's Gold Pen in Silver plated 
eo | re 6 50 | 60 00 | 


ONE DOLLAR COUNTER. 


64 | Cheirograph, Foolscap Size, 84x12" | 7 00 | 60 00 
With this size we give a2 0z. Bottle of Best Ink. 
12! A BC Book in Paper 6 30 60 00 
15 | Cloth bound, 25c more, each book. 
3  Morton’s Gold Pen in Gold Plated 
Telescopic Holder.........2....:. 8 75 | 80 00 
2 Tea Spoons, 3 0z., Solid Coin Silver, 
with your Name or Initials neatly 
Engraved thereon................. 9 50 90 00 
At this rate a set of 6, will cost $5.70. If you take 
them without engraving, $5.25 only. 


4 00 | 35 60 





| le LANGSTROTH AND 
SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVE 
Having enlarged my facilities for the manuf’g of 
Bee Hives and Section Boxes, 1 shall be able the 
present season to furnish the trade with better 
goods and for less money than any house in the 
= est. Please “_— <g! Price List. 
D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


Noli Heal Honey Plant 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents cach. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


JOHN DETWILER & CO., Toledo, 0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HONEY COMB FOUNDATION, 
AND DEALERS IN 
APEARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for circular. We have something new. 5-id 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 

All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
portation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7. 00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. Comb ee eek Bee-Keepers’ 
— &e. PAUL L. VIALLON, 

Bayou Goula, La. 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 











chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send forcircular. WM. W.CARY, 
Itfing Colerain, Franklin Co. , Mass. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
ly _ a ss, Address 
2-1d HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Steam Power. New machinery complete. Our 
facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, Sec- 
tions, &c., are first class. Before ordering, tell us 
what you want. Wecan do you good. Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Knives, Smokers, &c., constant- 
ly on hand. Full Colonies and Nuclei a specialty. 
Send for our new System for Wintering Bees Suc- 
cesssully. HIRAM ROOP., 
4tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 





= 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
iia of 20 cents each wrens or on 60 el year. 





$1. 00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. asi’ 20c each ere or $2,00 per year. 








_ ‘Those whose names s appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 

or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 


| from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 


lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 

turn the money at any time when customers become 

impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 


receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an Tenported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 

*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. Hi. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. = 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo 1-12 


*Paul L. Viallon. Bayou Goula, La. 1ttd 
*King & White, New London, O. 12tfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. Itf.d 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ills. 1-6 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2- 
*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 2-8 
*R. Robinson, LaClede, Fayette Co., Ill. é 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 3tfd 


*C, C. Vaughan, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3tfd 
*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 3-8 
*S. D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co.,Tenn. 3-8 


*S. D. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. #-8 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 3-8 
*R. Thomson, Terry, Hinds Co., Miss. 38 
*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Pa. 4-9 
*J. B. Bray, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 49 
J. W. Newlove. Columbus, Franklin Co., 4-7 


*H.T. Bishop, Chenango Bridge, chao 0, N.Y.57 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Lonia Co. . Mic h. +9 
*Thos. E. Price, Baden, St. Louis Co., Mo. 4-8 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa.  4tfd 
*M. G. Keeney, Quercus Grove, Switz. Co., Ind. 5 
*John Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co.. Kansas. 5 
*I. R. Good, South West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 5- . 
*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 

*R. Marionneavx, Plaquemine, Ibe rville Par., La.55 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 10 
*J. J. - Swartwout, Union C rity, Branch C 0. » Mic h. 7 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Pe tie ¥ ialion, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. — 
rw S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. 
y ? Fradenburg, Port Washington, Tus., ‘Co., O. ie 
AR F. Wittman, 318 N. 6th St., Camden, N. J. 3stfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. btfd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. Be2 
J. F. Hart. Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Franklin Co., O. 4-6 
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COMING AT LAST. 

Mr. JOHN FARiIs, Chilhowie, Va., sends us samples 
of dipped fdn., both with and without wires, that 
will fill the bill for the $100 offer, if he can get it 10 
work equally as well on a sheet L. size. This he 
says he can do, and we only await his doing it. 

TE express companies have refused to receive 
packages unless the county as well as State and 
town are given; and, please, my friends, take my 
word for it when I say they have good reasons for so 
doing. Therefore if you give us only the address of 
a railway station that is not also a postoftice, we can 
not ship your goods, even though we wish to ever so 
much. We have all the books, maps, etc., to hunt 
you up if you will just give us half a chance. 

CoLpD chisels, and prick punches, made of the 
right steel and temper, are most convenient tools, 
us we have learned by the number of orders sent for 
them, since adding them to our 10c counter. 


If wanted by mail, send lic for the cold chisel, and 
1%e for the prick punch. 

GIVEN’s foundation press is at hand, just as we go 
to press. Besides making the fdn. right in the 
wired frames, it makes very pretty st: rters. when 
only a narrow strip is pressed. These, although 
the base is very thin, are not as many feet to the lb. 


as ours, because the walls are very heavy, after the | 
Dunham style; still, as these walls are soft wax, | 


comparatively, [think it very likely there will be 
no “‘tishbone”’ in the comb honey. At present, we 
make much slower work with the press, than with 
our rolls; but I presume it is because we are not yet 
used to it. 

Later:--As we go to press, after having used the 
Given press for perhaps a couple of hours, we can 
not make it work as fast, or as well, as our rolls 
and roller, for putting the fdn. on to the wired 
frames. The wax sticks to the dies, and the wire 
cuts the fdn. More practice may remedy both. 


FOUNDATION LOWER. 


BECAUSE of the apparently permanent decline on | 


wax, and also because some others have undertaken 
to furnish fdn. at lower rates, we shall fill all orders 
received after this date, at the following rates: 


The fdn. is kept in stock, in sheets of three dif- | 
ferent sizes, viz; 12x]8 inches, 8x16, inches [exact | 


size needed for L. brood frames], and 8% x17!4 (ex- 
act size for wired L. frame,shown on page 9, price 
list) packed in boxes of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 50 Ibs. 
DRONE OR WORKER CELLS. 
(A box of fdn. containing 2 0z., including samples of 
cal the different kinds, will he sent by mail for 10c.) 


ey a en 42¢c | 

25 to 50 = dl | Sheva SoRG Tea tea ee 41c 

told * +6 seas 51 oh Bs ee Sh a 
100to500 Sl Asern eke waees enue case 38e | 
500 to 1000“ #5 Ey 
POOR MOTO on cncsnccnnsaccnss .. .d0C 


Packed in neat wooden boxes-—-paper between ey- 
ery two sheets. 

f wanted by mail, add 25c per Ib. for boxing and 
postage, on any quantity less than 2 lb.; over 2 Ib., 
add 20c for boxing and postage. Now,all of you that 
will order in our regular sized sheets, 8x1644, or 12x18, 
or 8°, X 174g, may have it for le per lb. less. If you 
will also order it in our regular sized boxes. of 5, 10, 
or 25 lb., you may deduct le more per lb. Thus:—1 
Ib. by mail, regular size will be (5c; 3 Ib., $1.80. 


By freight or express: 


3 lbs. regular sizes will be... eee e Pacbin wowace 
>” - és ENE paths aVabks ab bacaenas 2 00 
_ eg a 2 PD anes Le een track 4 00 


25°“ * = Ee er er rt ma: | 

Very thin drone or worker fdn. for comb honey, 10 
ec. per lb. extra. This we intend to run at least 12 
square ft. to the pound, and it will be made in strips 
from 3to5 inches wide. Although drone starters 
are worked out the fastest, and are used entirely by 
us, as there is a difference of opinion in the matter, 


we wil! send all worker, unless you order drone, | 





} three or even four days, you must take into account 


OMITTING SIGNATURES. 

STILL the letters keep coming without signatures, 
or with them so badly written it is impossible for us 
to make them out. A card is just brought me, from 
aman complaining that he has bad no returns for 
| the money he sent us some time ago, but neither 
| the clerks nor myself can make out anything at all 
from the scrawl he intends for a signature. Worst 
of all, we are crowded with orders, and an expe- 
rienced clerk cannot possibly be spared to go 
through the routine of hunting subscription lists 
and old letters, and comparing hand-writing. I 
wonder if I am getting into a grumbling mood with 
poor humanity. Iam very strongly tempted to say 
i cannot fuss with such folks any longer; if they 
will be so careless, they must take the consequences. 
Two of those whose letters I have given on another 
page have written almost abusively, because they 
did not get their goods, never dreaming it was any 
fault of their own. 


STILL LATER. 


My friends, I shall have to say, just once more, 
that leaving your names off from your letters is get- 
ting almost to be a mania; before me is a postal 
| complaining bitterly, and almost calling us hard 
| names, but it stops right square off, without sign of 
name or address either. If you can do nothing 
more, please at least bear in mind, that it is not 
always our fault, when things are amiss, and try to 
have a little more charity when you write. Some of 
you have confidence in me, I know, by the reckless 
way in which you tumble the money over into my 
hands, without telling what it is for, but I do not 
like to be trusted quite so much asthat. Very like- 
ly these lines will not find the heedless ones at all. but 
I can pray for you, even if I cannot tind just where 
on this broad carth you are located. 





QUEENS BY MAIL. 


I HAVE waited until the last moment before going 
to press. to see if something would come to light, to 
help us in sending queens by mail; but, so far, I am 
unable to give any encouraging report. Quite a 
number of queens have been sent us by mail, but, I 
| am sorry to say, the greater bart of them have come 
| dead. For long distances, or for provision against 
| the usual number of delays, we must have water as 

well as candy, especially during dry, dusty weather. 

{t is true, Prof. Cook has said that he thinks a tin 
| bottle not objectionable, but this is certainly not the 
letter of the law, and I fear not the spirit. Another 
thing; after the water has been several days in a tin 
bottle, it becomes discolored with rust. I do not 
know positively that this water is unwholesome, but 
I fear it. Weare making tin bottles with a division 
in the centre, making really two bottles, with open- 
ings in opposite directions. These bottles are sold- 
ered up completely, and the orifices are pricked 
| with a sharp scratch awl, about the size of a small 
_ knitting needle. To fill the bottles, hold these ori- 
| fices under a stream of water falling about a foot; 
| when once filled, you can get the water out only by 
| shaking, and then but a very little at a time. The 
| bees can reach into these holes, and drink, and one 
of the two openings will always be accessible. This 
| double bottle we place in the centre of our usual 
mailing queen-cage shown in our price list. If I 
could have such bottles of glass, add they were per- 
mitted to go by mail, I should be perfectly satistied. 
| I presume tubes made of block tin would be more 
wholesome than the tin plate bottles. Mr. Gray 
suggests a wax bottle, made by boring a hole in the 
wood, and coating it with wax. Iam afraid of this, 
because the bees might enlarge the hole and let the 
water out on the candy. This daubs the bees and is 
almost sure death tothem. Sponges do for a while, 
but they soon dry out, unless enclosed in a bottle. 
Freshly made candy will do very well for 3 or 4 days 
without any water, and I do not know but the best I 
can do is to advise you to buy your queens of some- 
body pretty near you. Tdo not think there is any 
great difference, providing vou are dealing with an 
honest man. The man that Mr. Doolittle mentions, 
who owned that he sold culls for dollar queens 
would, on the same principle, sell glucose for honey, 
or plated spoons for coin silver, if he could escape 
detection, would he not? I want to see you all suc- 
ceed, but I fear you will have trouble in trying to 
send queens long distances by mail. In calculating 
to get queens into the hands of your customers in 


the number of careless, heediess, dilatory people 
there are among—I think I will say us, 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 6. 


CLEANING WAX FROM UTENSILS WITH KEROSENE OIL. 





Ww wai it was fortunate that friend Board- 
min did not know how easily he could have 
removed the “nickel plating’ of beeswax 

from his wife’s clothes boiler, by using a cloth satu- 
rated with kerosene oil; because, if he had known it, 
he might not now be the possessor of such a nice 


| * “lodged,” 


Established in 187.3. 


INTERESTS. 
No. 5. 

“TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum, in 

| Advance; 20 yoy? [on $1.9 3 
| for $2.753 5 for $4.003 10° or 
more, 75e each. Single Number, 10¢. 

| Additions to clubs may be made at 

club rates. 


or r fell down. The weather was so hot 
Pe dry that it did not furnish honey enough to feed 
the bees and their brood while it was in blossom. I 








| harvested 15 bu. of buckwheat. 


SILVER HULL BUCKWHEAT. 
D. N. Kern, of Shimersville, Penn., writes that in 
"78 he sowed 4 qts. of silver-hull buckwheat upon 4 
acre of land, from which he obtained 12 bu. of buck- 


wheat. I should consider this an extraordinary 
| yield. If any one of the readers of GLEANINGS has 


wax extractor as he describes on page 60, of the | 


Feb. No. 
THE BLUE THISTLE IN YORK STATE — NOT MICHIGAN. 


On page 58, of the Feb. No., Mr. Clark Simpson, of 


| GLEANINGS. 


Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich., has a few words to say | 


in regard to the blue thistle, and speaks of getting 
seed for you if you wish it; 
inferred that he meant that the blue thistle had 
found a home in Mich. Now, I am well acquainted 
with friend S., having been to his house a great 
many times, “ gleaning’’ information on bee-culture 
and— well, I suppose I might as well own up— I per- 
suaded his only daughter to believe that I was the 
smartest, handsomest, ‘bestest’? young man that 
she ever knew, and she is now Mrs. W. Z. H. Onc of 
her brothers writes as follows: ‘*The blue thistle 
that father wrote about grows in York State. We 
don't want any of it here.’"” You see Father 8S. used 
to live “down east,”’ and it is probably from there 
that he would obtain the seed. 


and you, very naturally, | 


We have nothing but the bull thistle in this vicini- | 


ty, a specimen of which I sent to Prof. Cook, togeth- 
er with a few inquiries in regard to thistles in 
general. The following is his reply: 

The common thistle which you sent is the Cirsium 
lanceolatum. This is the bull-thistle. A quite com- 
mon blue-thistle introduced from Europe is Centau- 
rea Cyanus or blue-bottle. 
plant. The former is not valuable. I think Mr. 
Simpson could not have meant Canada thistle. 
That is purple, not blue. 
he would have known it to be the terrible pest that 
itis. Canada thistle is Cirsium arvense. 

Lansing, Mich., Feb. 13, 1880. A. J. COOK. 

UNCERTAINTY OF BUCKWHEAT. 

In the seasons of ’77 and ‘78, there were a few 
small ‘*patches’’ of buckwheat near me, and the 
bees did so well working upon it that they not only 


| thinking, however, that some of friend C. 


had any experience with this variety, I should be 
glad to hear from him, either by letter or through 
Novice, what has been your expe- 
rience? 

ALSIKE CLOVER NOT INJURED BY FROST. 

I notice that my Alsike clover is not injured by the 
alternate freezing and thawing that we have had 
this open winter, while considerable of my red clover 
lies ‘‘top o’ the ground.” 

QUEENS BY MAIL. 

In regard to sending queens by mail, I do not quite 
agree with Prof. Cook in thinking it of more impor- 
tance for us to follow the letter rather than the 
spirit of the law. We could easily conform to the 
letter, and yet evade the spirit, and vice versa; but I 
presume friend C. would have us follow both the 
letter and the spirit, which would be allright if we 
could do so with safety tothe queens. I cannot help 
*s teach- 
ings do not “hang together”’ very well; i.e., they 
do not quite agree. The postal rules state, very 
plainly, that liquids as well as glass are unmailable, 
and yet friend C. says that glass in the cages would 
spoil it all, but to a tin tube filled with water he can 
see no objection. Dvoesn’t this seem a little incon- 
sistent? I trust that friend C. will excuse these 


” 


| frank criticisms, as they are made with the kindest 


This latter is a honey | 


And were it so common, | 


| perfect safety. 


tilled their brood combs but furnished a little sur- | 


plus. In ’79, I sowed an acre of low, rich land to 


buckwheat, and it grew so large that about 3, of it | 


of feelings, and with the thought that it is mainly to 
him that we are indebted for the ruling in our favor. 

The postal authorities, very wisely, exclude liquids 
and glass, as there are many careless people in the 
world, but both of these substances (and many other 
unmailable substances) can be, and are, put up in 
such a manner that they may be sent by mail with 
The instructions to postoflice em- 
ployees state that the queens ‘“‘must be put up in 
accordance with section 223, and so soon as they are 
found to injure the person of any one handling the 
mails, or soil the contents of the pouches, this order 
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will be rescinded.’”’ Now the spirit of this order is 
that the queens must be put up in such a manner 
that they do no harm, and we can very easily follow 
the spirit and yet have watcr in the cages; and, to 
my mind, the best way of doing this is with a small 
tin tube filled with water, or else a large tin tube 
containing a sponge saturated with water. Ishould 
be the last one, however, to wish to do anything to 
forfeit the privilege granted by the postoffice de- 
partment, as, if we can dono better, we can send 
queens short distances by mail and long distances 
by express. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
——_—[»> _ +6+ << - 


HEEDLESS CORRESPONDENTS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT DISHONEST ONES. 





Y friends, while we are working to the 
very uttermost to serve you, you can 


“= not think what an annoyance it is to | 


us, as well as to yourselves, to have you do 
business in such careless and awfully “‘slip- 
shod” ways as many of you do. 
cause you are ignorant and do not know any 
better, but because you let things slide with- 
out looking to see whether you are blindly 
blundering or not. Will you not, when wri- 
ting letters, and especially when sending 
money, look over your letters just before 
sealing, and see whether you have given 
your name and address, and your express 
office as well as post-oflice. I will give you 
a few of your own letters. 


Mr. Root:—I have sent you $5.00 to pay for 

Pay freight or return balance in letter. I want 
one gross of Mason’s glass jars, self sealing, assort- 
ed sizes, from '; gal. down. Let me know price and 
I will send the pay. Dr. J. E. MOBLEY. 

No. 9, M. & B. R. R., Ga., April 3, 1889. 

This man, as you see, is a doctor, and yet 
he has sent his money, and given an address 
that is of no —o use. In fact, we carried 
his goods over to the express office, to see if 
they could not send them, with such direc- 
tions. The express companies have had 
iieu share of losses, growls, and perhaps 
abuse, and they therefore wisely, perhaps, 
have decided to receive no package, unless 
the county, as well as the town and state, is 

iven. 
‘Lumber City,”’ but this only shows that he 
posted his letter at that post-office. If that 
should be his residence, we have got to hold 
his goods until we get a reply. <A great 
many of these orders are for seeds, and by 
the time the matter is hunted up, the season 


It is not be- | 


wrote afterward, taking it for granted that 
everybody was dishonest except their poor 
selves. If you do not get a reply, as a gen- 
eral thing, in a week, send usa postal with 
your name and address on it, and see if that 
don’t bring areply. The friend above takes 
time to say ‘‘No more at present,’’ and to 
tell us where to address our letter (?), but 
even then does not give his name. Below is 
another which contained a dollar, but nota 
scrap of wriling, except what we give: 


Moundsville, W. Va., April 12, 1880. 
Mr. A. I. Root: —Send as follows. $1.0) enclosed. 
If [have made any mistake in postage, leave out 
something. 





2 Glgnes Cotter... .......5... . 14 
Deere GIBOS. «55 6.200008 coccsescc . 2 
SB TBES, TOG, DIGG, GOA GOON,.... ...0.00.00000seseces 20 
ES ee Os ee eee ee ee 13 
DR, BO I icc ecec cl sccseescsweus AM 
i Brush, paint............. . 
99 


Whatever does ail you, to do things in this 
way! Here is one more: 

A. I, Root:—Herewith I send you P. O. order for 
$——., for which please send m2 by express the fol- 
lowing goods: —~—-——— 

Canton O., April 10, 18#0. 

P. S.—I here give you the size of my hand, which 
| you see is pretty large. E. H. W. 
| You see this man adds a postscript, and, 


| at the end of that, puts his initials, or at 
' least two of them, and then makes a scrawl 





'| for the third, that may be either a ‘* W,” 


ja ‘kK,’ an ‘tN’ or something else. Do you 
| wish to know why we care so much about 
that last initial? I will tell you. If we can 
find the town, we go to the subscription list, 
and see what subscribers we have there. 
Then we hunt up those subscriber’s letters, 
and compare the handwriting. If not alike, 
we write to our subscribers of the same 

lace, or to the P. M., asking if they know a 

ee-keeper who would be likely to send us 
money. If we have the name, or even the 
initials we consult our ledges containing 
from 3,000 to 4,000 names, then our distrib- 
uted files of letters, often going back a year 


. or more in the search, and occupying so 
On the man’s envelope we found | 


much time, by a careful skilled clerk too, 
that it more than spoils the whole profit on 
the transaction. In fact,in deciding how 
low I can sell you goods, I often have to 
compute the expense of looking after these 
—shall I say ‘‘pests” of business? A rubber 
stamp will save all this, or even having your 





for sowing them is past. Here is another, 
for seeds, too: 

Mr. Root:—I send you the stamps for a peck of 
your best buckwheat, and I want you to sénd it as 
soon as you receive this. Some of my neighbors | 
want some, and are afraid to send for it. If you 
send me mine, you can sell tothem. Ihate to doubt | 
aman until I test him. Nomore at present. Direct | 
your letter to Bayborough, Pamlico Co., N.C. 

You see this friend is testing us, to see if | 
we are honest; very likely he will decide, | 
that “that Root, with all his home talks, is | 
a thief and a swindler after all.””. We have | 
several times, long afterward, heard from 
those who omitted their name, and never 


address printed on your envelope, but how 
few comparatively will take even this 
trouble? 

In the March No., one of our number pro- 
posed, in a little advertisement, to help you 
in this matter; see what encouragement you 
have given him: ; 

ADVICE WANTED. 

Friend Root:—I am in trouble. That little adver- 
tisement of mine, in March No. of GLEANINGS, 
brought me some work. Well, you say ‘‘That is 
what I wanted.’’ But waita moment. The first re- 
sponse was a postal asking me to print to order an 
envelope with the writer's business card, then if he 
found it satisfactory he would “order” some. The 
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second was a postal, whereon it was stated that a | 


certain person had sent me 50c. in stamps for 100 en- 
velopes, and he supposed I had overlooked his order, 
as the same had not been received. Response No. 


3, just received, is a postal claiming that some one | ; ‘ 
writer pointed out to us the planets that 


had sent me money for 190 envelopes as per “ad.” in 
GLEANINGS, and wanted to hear from me by return 
mail in reference thereto. These three postals are 
all I have to show for the money I paid you for in- 
serting my advertisement. The trouble is, how am 
I to know that any one really sent me money? If I 
had received several dozen letters containing money, 
in response to the advertisement, and among them 
these growling postals, I might fill their orders any- 
how. Now what ought I to do? This might again 


| and was astonished to find that 


monly taught in country school houses, and, 
as memory goes back, I can but feel that 
they were the gainers, as well as myself. A 
few years ago, a series of articles on astron- 
omy appeared in our county paper, and the 


could be seen and recognized during the 
year, with very cheap spy glasses and tele- 
scopes. I finally made his acquaintance, 

he was no 
astronomer at all, but a common farmer who 
had followed the starry heavens with a very 


| cheap, ordinary spy-glass. until he was com- 


be used as a proof of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,” | 


when a poor invalid like myself tries so hard to 
make an honest living, and finds that his fellow men 
reward him by trying to get him to fill orders that 
he never received, or—what are we to think of it? 
Vistula, Ind., Apr. 13, 1880, S. P. YODER. 
It certainly is true, friend Y., that ‘an 
enemy” has got in among us, and it be- 
hooves us all to set to work earnestly to get 
him out. The innocent have nothing to 
fear, but the guilty may well shake in their 
shoes. God’s mighty arm is with us, and 
the truth will come out, as it did in regard 
to the mail robberies a year ago. We have 
the names on a book, of all who have claimed 


to have lost money, and yet refuse to reply | 


in regard to our requests for half price, after 
we have sent them the goods. Now. will 
dealers in supplies. and our brother editors, 
give me the names of those who claim to 
have sent them money, which was lost? or, 
better still. send me their letters? for there 
is a peculiar hand-writing (over different 
signatures) coming from the post-oftices of a 
certain county, which begins to come out 
pretty prominently. 


Now, boys, can we not let friend Y. know | 


that the readers of bee journals are by no 
means all dishonest, even if his experience 
has been a little discouraging? Will not at 


least those who have so often omitted to sign | 


their names give him an order for envelopes, 
and that, too, for more than a single one as 
a sample? 

np 0 @0 Ge 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON MICROSCOPES. 





ALSO SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN RE- 
GARD TO BEE STINGS. 





SeEeZILEN a boy, and about as soon as I 
“Sy was old enough to read anything 

’ about the wonders of the unseen 
world which microscopes were said to reveal, 
I was almost crazy on the subject. I began 
my first investigations with some of my 
grandmother’s spectacle lenses; and when a 
little older, I saved my pennies until I was 
able to purchase a sun-glass. This, of 
course, did not reveal very much, but when 
Lafterwards got a small magnifying glass 
for about a half dollar, I was quite happy 
with it for many days. It was not, however, 
until I was old enough to teach school, that 
I scraped together money enough to pur- 
chase a real, compound, achromatic micro- 


scope, and you may be sure that my pupils | 


paratively at home and_ well acquainted 
among the swinging worlds of the starr 
deep. Well, in a year or two, I had done al- 
most as much with my simple, cheap micro- 
scope, as this friend had with his spy-glass. 
My little microscope was the same thing 
that we now sell for $3.00, and, although the 
books all said that but little could be done 
with such an instrument, I managed by dint 
of hard work, with bright, young eyes, to 
see, or at least get a glimpse of, almost all 
the important objects named in the books. 
Those conversant with such instruments 
have perhaps learned that a great many 
things may be seen by close looking, that 
were at first pronounced absolutely invisible. 
Years passed, and I became possessor of a 
microscope worth $100.00; but I was then a 
busy man, and had not the time to get real- 
ly well acquainted with it, and, to tell the 
truth, it never gave me half the pleasure or 
instruction, which the first little instrument 
I have mentioned gave me. I sold it, and, 
for years, the hobby of my boyhood was laid 
aside, and partially forgotten. In due time, 
the little flaxen-haired ‘‘new edition” of A. 
I. Root, as he grew toward manhood, began 
to manifest a great curiosity about, and fan- 
cy for, his papa’s old playthings that were 
safely stowed away on a high shelf, away up 
stairs. The electrical machine was pulled 
down, the dust wiped off, the same old books 
opened, and even if some of them did get 
broken and left around, he was never satis- 
fied until he had made each and every one of 
these things ‘‘go,”’? and seen just how they 
‘‘worked.”’ By and by, he got around to the 
microscope. If I am correct, I frettedsome, 
remarking it would be something else the 
next week, and that he would never stick to 
any one thing. His mother remarked half 


| apologetically, that he wanted to know all 


| 


about all these things, just as I did once, 
and, to tell the truth, I had not very much 
reason to complain for we both remembered 
well the time when her good father objected 
to me, because I would never stick to any 
one thing a week at a time. 

Well, to my surprise, the microscope was 
not dropped. A cousin of his, Mr. Gray’s 
boy, took the fever for microscopes at about 
the same time, and they were together day 
and night, lugging their instruments back 
and forth, scraping the bottom of ponds and 
puddles for specimens, spilling acid on the 
tables and carpets, spoiling the grindstones 
in grinding glasses on which to mount speci- 
mens, and leaving traces of their work all 
about every where, until at least one of their 
mothers began to fear they were wasting val- 


received some lessons that winter not com- | uable time, in their devotion to their pet sci- 
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ence. Pretty soon, other boys took it up, 
and before I knew it rumors of a microscop- 


ic club reached my ears. I was finally asked | 
to attend one of them, but of course I was. 


too busy. Finally, one evening, I dropped 
in by invitation, and was surprised to find a 
house full of well dressed people, young and 
old, as eager on examining the dozen instru- 
ments, as you might expect to see the sarants 
of the age. The party seemed to embrace 
the most learned and intellectual — of 
our town, and the wonderful part of all of it 
was, to find almost the whole of them con- 
versing as familiarly about infusoria, dia- 
toms, polarized light, etc., as if it was the 
most natural thing to talk about in the world. 

The boys have instruments costing from 
$20.00 to perhaps $25.00. Asa sort of a joke, 
I told them I would like a cross section of a 
bee sting, and an accurate drawing showing 
how the mechanical parts of it were ar- 
ranged. Perhaps it were well to remark 
that young Gray has rather taken the lead 
in executing the finest and most difficult 


STILL ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT. 


2» HAVE made just a little the handiest thing, I 
think, in the line of smokers. The smoker 
“you preferred’ would often “dump” off the 
| hive on which it was set, and then be out of 
reach and probably be “spilled’’ when wanted. I 
wanted one that would always be at my ‘fingers’ 
| ends,”’ and succeeded not only in this, but also in 
| having it always in “position to fire’ at any instant. 
I have used it in the apiary and want nothing bet- 
| ter. The bellows is like your cold blast smoker bel- 
lows, except that the blast tube lies flat across one 
end of the bellows. 


= 


work. Being one of eur compositors, and a | 


nice job printer, he puts up his choice speci- 
mens with as neatly printed labels as any of 
the city opticians, or even those across the 
water. Well, Ernest, not to be outdone, 
and knowing how anxious I was to have the 
bee sting worked out, decided to: set..apart 
his week of vacation to the work. ees 
were sacrificed to the cause of science with- 


out number, and, failing to get one to intro- | 


duce his sting into a cork, as he had _ plan- 


ned, he cut a narrow slit in the cork, intro- | 


duced the sting, and cemented the slit with 
Janada balsam. When thoroughly dry, he 
proceeded with a carefully prepared razor, 
to slice off sections. His plan succeeded to 
perfection, and he very soon showed me 
sections of a bee sting, to my heart’s con- 
tent. To our surprise, we found the mater- 
ial so light, and the hollows so large, it was 
rather like quills, and sections cut off as thin 
as he could slice them with the sharpest 
razor’s edge, looked more like little saw-logs 
standing on end, than the thin sections we 
tried to make. It is wonderful to see the 
hollows so plainly visible clear through these 
little logs, when the whole thing is so small 


FOSTER’S “BAG PIPE’’ SMOKER. 


The smoker is held in position under the right arm 
by a heavy wire loop passing ayer the left shoulder, 
| and hooking under the arm. he smoker can be 
lifted from the hook in an instant, and used ion the 
hand if desired. See sketch. While lifting a frame 
with both hands, the bees often recognize the fact 
that the operator is perfectly ‘“‘tunarmed.”’ It is 
“comforting”? on such occasions, to ‘just show 'em™ 
with a little twitch of the elbow on the “bag pipe,” 
as I call it, OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Feb. 19, 1880. 





GOOD NEWS! Separator tin is down to old prices, 
and we can ship it now from Philadelphia for $6.50 
per box again. Separators at old prices too, $1.75 
per 100. 


as to be absolutely invisible to the naked | 


eye. 
Our engraver has shown you the appear- 
ance of the top of one of these logs. The 
“chopping knife’ protuberances on which 
the lances slide are as plain 

as the nose upon your 

face, and the husk, D, and 


the two lances, #r\, B, en- | 


close the hollow space, E. 


C, G, F, are the respective | 
hollows in these = like | 


instruments. The dotted lines, H, show 


about the positions of the barbs. Now a) 
query comes in here. One would naturally | 


suppose the poison made its way in the cen- 


tral opening, E; but after collecting a great | 


number of mounted specimens, Ernest has 
at length found one that, when carefully ad- 
justed to the focus, shows little tubes lead- 
ing from the hollow in the lance. right out 
under the root of the barbs. I will show you 
the rest of it next month. 





phe mothers, delivered here during this month. 
f you are new hands at the business, try one first, 
especially if you send them by mail. I do not like 
to see boxes of dend queens and bees any better 
than you do. There have been a good many of 
them this spring, so far. 


| THIS month will probably be the time for plantin 
| the early-amber sugar-cane with most of you. We 
are still prepared to furnish the best southern-grown 
seed at 15c. per pound, but the price is rapidly ris- 
ing. Our neighbor, Mr. Bennet, planted his the first 
of June, and yet had his seed ripe long before frost. 
The 7he. book will be a good investment to all who 
plant an acre. We send a sample of the sugar with 
every packet of seed or book sent out. 

A FEw, a very few, insist that they want the old 
style of sections with groove for fdn. To such I 
would say, my friends, you are making an awful 
mistake. We have made and sold over 200,000 this 
| spring already, and acomplaint, since we have got 

our machinery to working nicely, is an unheard of 
thing. The sections are so much handsomer, you 
would hardly use the old ones if they were furnished 
free; and friend Parker’s fdn. fastener will enable 

any child to put in the starters securely, and at a 

rate never dreamed of with the old groove. 
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AN OLD FRIEND’S REPORT ON SEVE- 


RAL MATTERS. 


CHAFF HIVES. 
¥f COMMENCED the season of 1878 here with nine 
| stocks of bees in common Langstroth hives, in- 
tending to make chaff hives and transfer all the 
stocks into them before the harvest commenced; 


‘ 





but sickness in the family, and other misfortunes, | 


prevented so far that I got only two stocks and their 
two swarms into chaff hives, and got sections on, 
and that late. However, I sold the honey from these 
four hives to the amount of $31.67. I managed to go 
into winter quarters with 18 stocks, all in chaff hives, 
and managed to winter them all suecessfully, which 
seems a mystery to neighboring bee-keepers who 
lost all, or nearly all,theyhad. All efforts to induce 
them to adopt a new system and take a bee journal 
are fruitless. 

The season of 1879 was almost an entire failure. 
The season opened splendidly, had early swarms, 
and all were doing well, and got nicely started in 
sections, when the dry hot weatber in the latter part 
of June cut off all pasturage completely. I began to 
have fears in the latter part of summer that my 
bees would be short of stores for winter, but a fair 
flow of honey in the fall put them into winter trim. 
The nights being cool, they could work in sections 
but very litile. 

QUEEN CELLS FROM NATURAL SWARMING, 

T have increased my 18 to 40, mostly natural queens; 
that is, queens that were hatched from cells that 
were built by stocks that had swarmed, or were 
about toswarm. This is a very good way to raise 
queens, but I can see no difference in the artificial 
queens I have raised and natural ones. One kind 
did as well as the other the past season, and always 
have done so, in my nine years’ experience. I have 
never had any &, 9, or 10 day queens. My plan of 
raising que¢ns is to insert an empty comb or frame 
of foundation into the center of the stock from 
which I wish to breed. On the third day, take it out 
and give to a queenless full colony, or very strong 
nucleus (which for the purpose is the same thing) 


not less than three or four ccmbs, with abundance’ 


of young hatching bees. The queens raised on this 
plan seem to be as large and as perfect and as fine 
color as any natural queens I ever saw. I have had 
no queens hatch in less than 13 days after the comb 
was given to the queenless stock. By the way, if 
honey is not plenty at the time, fdn. must not be 
used, but empty comb. 

I see that G. M. Doolittle prefers natural queens. 
I am a great admirer of friend Doolittle, but I think 
if he had his bees in chaff hives he would not be 
bothered with so many weak stocks in the spring. I 
made a chaff hive for a man in the fall of 1878, The 
lower story was for a frame similar to the Gallup. I 
transferred an ordinary stock into it, and it was the 
first to swarm the next season; but, unfortunately 
for him, they decamped. He ran down the creek 
after them for about a mile, lost bis hat, and lost 
sight of the swarm. ‘The excitement und disap- 
pointment made him really sick for the rest of the 
day, so that he could not attend to his business. He 
is foreman of a tannery in a neighboring village. 
The chaff hives I got of you in 1878 were a poor lot, 
but I suppose you are improving on your goods, as 
the 1! story hive I got of you last season was well 
made, 


CASE FOR 1'3 STORY HIVE. 

I think the combined shipping-case and honey- 
crate is a humbug for this reason: In removing full 
sections and replacing with empty ones, you are lia- 
ble to kill bees on the supporting bars. It is all very 
well to say smoke them out of the way; but if one 
has many bees to attend to, it takes a good deal of 
time. The broad frames suit me better, as then you 
take the frame away from the main cluster; then all 
you have to do is to keep the bees off the separators 
in replacing sections, which is easily done. 

FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION. 

I have used some of the thin flat-bottomed fdn. 
tbis Jast season, and it answers equally as well as the 
Root fdn., as long as there is plenty of honey coming 
in; but if there is no honey coming in, the bees 
are apt to gnaw it, which is not the case with thick 
fdn. We shall see how your new thin fdn. goes this 
season. 

One day last summer I left some sections with 
Root fdn.in them standing beside a hive. When I 
came to take them away I noticed that bees were 
busy at work gnawing at the fdn., and loading up 
their baskets with the wax. It made jagged-looking 
pellets. All the bees doing this were Italians — no 
blacks or hybrids. JOHN H. UMPLEBY. 

Derby, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1880. 


It is true, friend U., that there is some dan- 
ger of killing bees with the story and a half 
case, but if you use smoke and work slowly, 
you may get along very well with a little 
practice. This crate is considerably cheap- 
er than broad frames and upper stories, and 
on this account, it is a great favorite, with 
certain classes. Lift the case off, and take 
it away from the hive, and you can then 
work with about the same facility as with 
broad frames. 

—— rn (a 
OUR OWN APIARY, HONEY FARM, AND 
FACTORY. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN DIPPING WAX SHEETS. 
cV.V IX have been much rejoiced within the 

i] ' past few days by a very simple ar- 

=" rangement for melting wax, candied 
honey, grape sugar, ete., by steam. It is 
done by simply conducting a half-inch iron 
pipe into a barrel partly filled with water, 
where. by letting in steam gradually, by < 
suitable cock, the water may be made to 
boil in a very few minutes. To melt wax, 
just set into the barrel a suitable tin can, 
fastened so that the water may be all around 
it. This is for holding the wax, and should 
be sufficiently large to take cakes of any size. 
For dipping the sheets. we have a similar ar- 
rangement placed a little lower, so that a 
molasses gate, placed near the bottom of the 
can in the barrel, will deliver the melted wax 
into the top of the second can. The dipping- 
can must have a steam pipe also, to conduct 
steam into the water that surrounds it. 
With this arrangement, the dipping can be 

‘arried on from morning until night, without 
any stopping and fussing with the fire. The 
tank in which the sheets are cooled is filled 
by a pipe which brings cold water right from 
the bottom of our artesian well, while anoth- 
er conducts the water away after it has be- 
come too warn. By this means, we dispense 
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entirely with ice, and thus save a heavy Dill. 


of expense. 
MELTING CANDIED ILONEY, 
CANDY, ETC. 

If you have candied honey in barrels, set 
in it a tall tin can, containing water; run 
one of the steam pipes into this, and you can 
melt the honey without any danger of injur- 
ing it. A gate in the side of the barrel will 
conduct the melted honey out, and strain it 
into any receptacle you wish. For making 
candy, or melting maple sugar or anything 
of the kind, the first arrangement is the 
nicest thing. With the honev gate, you can 
run melted sugar into cakes of any size, with 
great rapidity and no daubing. 

SEVEN-TOP TURNIP. 

April 17th.—Our first crop of blossoms on 
the honey farm is beginning to open. It is 
the seven-top turnip. Our past — winter 
has been the most severe on the plant of any 
we have had: and the greater part of my 
turnips were thrown out by the roots, by the 
alternate freezing and thawing. Those 
sowed late. as I advised last fall, are almost 
ajl gone. The only really nice plot of them 
is where we plowed in several loads of stable 
manure for some raspberry vines. Although 
we did not sowa turnip, in a few days. a 
most luxuriant, green foliage made its ap- 
pearance, and, to our astonishment, they 
proved to be the seven- top, which had only 
been sowed on other parts of the farm. So, 
you see, where we tried to prepare the 
ground, and purchased a high priced fertil- 
izer, we have scarcely a turnip, and where 
we did not want turnips, we havea patch of 
them that I shall feel more proud of fora 
month to come. than perhaps any other spot 
on the whole honey farm. I gave a dollar 
for that manure heap, and I wish I knew 
where I could buy a hundred- more like it, 
for two dollars each. 
QUEENS FOUND DEAD 

HIVES. 

We have had an unusual number of cases 
of the above, with our imported queens, and 
several have been reported to us, of import- 
ed queens which we have sold. I can 
scarcely blame our customers for claiming 
that the queens must have been old ones, yet 
I hardly see how this can be, even though 
some of our friends in Italy were not honest, 
as I suppose them to be; for the losses seem 
to come from all of the lots we purchased; 
I am sure they would not al! send us old 
queens. Isit not likely that the long ocean 
voyage has something to do with their being 
short lived? I do not think I shall ever 
want another invoice so late in the fall 
again. There is hardly a question but that 
our late troubles with spring dwindling have 
something to do with queen’s dying before 
they are a year old, and I believe such losses 
are much more likely to occur in colonies 
rather weak. than in powerful ones. It is 
certainly quite desirable that we should have 
long lived, as well as prolific, queens, and if 
queens reared under the impulse of natural 
swarming will insure — it will be well to 
have them reared that way; but let us not 
be in haste to rush to this ‘eonelusion pre- 
maturely. 


MAKING BEE 


IN FRONT OF THE 


; of Japan, and is a rapid grower. 


VILMORIN’S IMPROVED DANDELION. 

2lst.—These are now in bloom, and their 
great size, and bright, dazzling yellow make 
them one of the prettiest sights on the 
grounds, especially when covered with Ital- 
ians, as they are whenever it is warm enough 
for the bees to fly. I presume they w ould 
make excellent gr eens, but we have too few 
to try them. 

A BLACK QUEEN, WITH YELLOW BEES. 

I mentioned last season having a daughter 
of an imported mother, that was even black- 
er than the common black queens. She has 
wintered her colony finely, and now moves 
about among as fine, yellow bees as any in 


the apiary, making almost a ludicrous con- 


trast by her jetty blackness. This queen 
pretty nearly upsets the notion that any one 
ean tella pure Italian by the color of the 
queen ferse/f. Does it really matter, my 
friends, what color a queen is, so far as her 
value for honey is concerned? 

MAPLE SUGAR BEE-CANDY. 

We have just succeeded nicely, in making 
the 1 lb. bricks of maple sugar and flour, 
four pounds of sugar to one of flour. Stir 
the flour in the hot sugar when it is just 
done enough to make hard cakes, and then 
keep on stirring it. until it becomes white 
and of acreamy grain. When it is so thick 
that it will just run down smooth, pour it in- 
to little oblong pans, just right to hold a 
pound. If you are going to sell it, set the 
pans on the scales, and fill exactly a pound 
into each. The flour gives it a taste some- 
thing like very rich cookie dough, and, with 
the maple sugar flavor, I am inclined to 
think it will prove as great a favorite with 
the children, as a new confectionery, as it 
will with the bees. It will furnish all the 
bees need to start brood rearing, even during 
long rainy spells, such as we sometimes have 
during this month. One of these sugar 
bricks will start the brood as if by magic. 
If you lay a sponge filled with water by the 
side of the brick, the bees will use it up 
much faster, but I do not know that it gives 
any especial advantage. 

> 090 <a 
PAULONIA IMPERIALIS, 


WILL take it on myself to send you a deserip- 
tion of a very beautiful tree which we know as 
the Paulonia. When this tree comes up, it 

very much resembles « mullen stalk. The first year 

of its growth the leaves come out in pairs on oppo- 
site sides of the stem, and are very large. It sheds 
its leaves in the fall, when nothing remains standing 
but a straight stem. The second year, limbs grow 
from the points where the leaves were the first 
vear, and during the third year, it prepares itself for 
blooming. Commencing in August, it forms a small 
pod, which lives allthrough the winter, and blooms 
in April of the following year. The blooms are very 
beautiful. They are royal purple in color, and form 
themselves very close together on the limb, ntaking 

a beautiful bouquet. This is the greatest honey 

flower inthe world. Each flower contains a drop of 

honey. I will send you some of the flowers, and also 

a pod that contains the seed. This tree is a native 
The one of which I 

ft. in diameter, and 


—s 


speak nw is 10 years ol, is I, 
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«u beautiful shade tree. The seed ripen in Sept., 

and are very small, no larger than a tobacco seed. 

They blossom any where, and come up promiscuous- 

ly all over the woods. W. T. HEARN. 
Montezuma, Tenn., April 11, 1880. 


The Paulonia tree gfows to a goodly size, some 
25 feet or more high, and is quite ornamental as a 
shade tree. The bees literally swarm on them while 


in bloom, and they bloom in early spring, before the | 


leaves appear, making them very desirable as a 
source of honey for brood-rearing, &c. I have no 


practical knowledge of the “‘habits’’ of the tree, and | 


do not know when or how the seed should be sown; 


but, from observation, I presume they should be , 


sown in the spring, in a rich, moist (not wet) soil, 


and kept free from weeds. As soon as the plants | 
are a few inches high, thin out toa foot, and trans- | 
plant to the permanent location when a few feet | 


high. I shall sow some seeds this spring in boxes, 
as I would tomato seed, and transplant as I would 
tomato plants. I will report results as soon as there 
are any (results) to report. In the mean time, 
should any of your readers know anything about 
this tree, they will do the rest of us a favor by im- 
parting their knowledge through GLEANINGS. 

I will send a packet containing several hundred 
seeds, post paid, to any address, on receipt of ec. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Jan, 13, 1880. T. B. PARKER. 


Our readers are aware that we have sever- 


al times spoken of this tree before. The one | 
in our yard has been there several years, but | 


it has always died down to the ground every 


spring, until within the past two years. It | 
has branches now, but I have been watch- | 


ing in vain for those wonderful flower buds. 
The trees were purchased expressly for the 
honey, but T only saved one ont of a half 
dozen; I believe I paid 82.00 each for them. 
The enormous leaves are well worth all the 
trouble as a curiosity, even if we never get 
any tlowers in our locality. I believe it is 
rather difficult to get the seeds to grow, but 
perhaps some of our skillful boys or girls 
can do it. The young trees can be furnished, 
I should think, for a low price. The flowers 
friend H. sends us are large, and very beau- 
tiful. Ihave no doubt, from their strue- 
ture, that they would furnish an enormous 
quantity of honey, when the season is favor- 
able, but it may be difficult to get blossoms 
as far north as we are. I give our friend 
Parker a free advertisement, because I 
think it a tree that will be an acquisition as 
an ornamental plant. 
<> 60 <a 
LEAKY COVERS; SOMETHING MORE IN 
REGARD TO THE MATTER. 





fi i} AKE some of your cover lumber, and give it 
"one coat of paint before you put it together; 
that is, give it the paint on all sides, ends, and 

in the grooves, and then put it together, and give it 
one more coat of paint on the inside, and two more 
on the outside, and Tam confident it will not leak. 
The reason the covers “come and go” is because it 
is warm on the inside and cold on the outside, and 
the cover gets damp on the inside, and is bound to 
come and go; but, if it is well painted, you will find 
it willstay. I have some covers for a different style 
of hives from yours, and the covers are 22 in. wide, 
all of one plank. The first ones which [ made all 
cracked, and I could not think what was the cause; 


day I “hit the nail on the head,” and found 
| what was the matter. I did not have them painted 
| on the under side, and they would curl up on the 
| ends and crack. So I went to work and made some 
| more from lumber 22 in. wide by '% in. thick, and 
pafnted them well on both sides and they are as nice 
| now as the day I made them. I treat my hives in 
| the same way. I have them well painted on the in- 
side, the same as on the outside, and they are as 
| tight asa barrel. Hives and covers both ought to 
be painted on the inside by ull means, to keep the 
dampness out of the lumber. If you let the damp- 
ness get in the lumber it is bound to swell and draw 
the nails and then the hive or cover will leak. 

JNO. F. HEP. 





Boonville, Ind., Jan. 12, 1880. 
D> +0 a 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE TO HOLD WORK, 
WHILE NAILING,. 





EAR NOVICE:—Enclosed we send you a sketch 
of our nailing box for frames. ‘Those of our 
fellow bee-keepers who prefer to use the all 

| wood frame nailed, not dove-tailed, will find our lit- 

tle machine very convenient. 
Naples, N. Y., Apr. 2, 1880. GREINER BROTHERS. 





D 


















= GREINERS NAILING 
a BLOCK. 








q 


Arrangements similar to the above were 
much in use before the very general plan of 
having all work, as far as possible, hold 
itself together while being nailed. Our 
brood frames, section boxes, and, in fact, 
nearly all our work is made so that, when 
driven together, it will almost be strong 
enough without nails. After nailing, we 
have much greater strength. The hands, as 
a general thing, work more rapidly without 
the use of any machinery to get the parts 
— kly and accurately in place. 


She “Smilery.” 


oh HAT subse ription money I sent you is all your 
own. I raised it with the distinct understand- 
= ing that each subscription should net you 
$1.00. Your friends want to help you pay off that 
debt of yours. I felt mean after clubbing GLEAN- 
INGS and Magazine at $1.50; so I concluded I would 
raise youa small club and prepay the postage to 
make amends. I so explained to them when I asked 
them to subscribe. I. S. HUGHES. 

Mt. Zion, Ill., Feb. 19, 1880. 

May God bless you, friend I1., not because 
of your unselfish generosity to myself, but 
because of that helpful spirit, so diametrical- 
ly opposite to the natural selfistiness of hu- 
manity. It is a reproof to me at least, and 
will help to make me ashamed of myself, 
when next I am tempted to be small in mat- 
ters of dollars and cents. It makes me feel 
that the first words on the cover of our 
a are not a blunder and mistake, after 

‘a 
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The “Growlery.” 





[This department is to be kept for the benefit of | 


those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out."” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 


Oe aa oaw find one dollar for GLEANINGS for 
Bab | the year 1880, with the distinct understanding 
~~ that the subscription begins with the January 
number and includes it. 
this simple request, please return my one dollar, and 
I will patronize a bee-journal that has enterprise 
enough to furnish back numbers. I remember 
something of the trouble I was put to on this point 
last year, and hence I desire an understanding at the 
beginning. W. O. PIERCE. 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind., Jan. 12, ’80. 

Now, friend P., are you not just a little 
bit rough on us poor editors? How are we 
to know just how many numbers of a certain 
issue will be called for, especially where we 
have to decide the matter several months 
ahead. 1 
the year with 6.000 copies, supposing I had 
a great plenty for any possible demand. 
There happened to be a great call for the Jan. 


If you can’t comply with | 


A year ago last January, I started | 


No., and, before [ knew it, we were out. | 


For Feb.. I printed 7.000: these were soon 
out too, and after that, I printed 8.000 for 
the whole year. It happened that a good 
many of our subscribers were for only three 
months, and, when the season turned out so 
poorly, a great part of them failed to renew: 


the demand for sample copies also dropped | 


off. and the consequence was we had a great 
stack of back Nos., for which we had almost 
no use. 
again, how many should we print? To 
avoid the nuisance of last year, I printed 
again 8.000 each month. 
Mr. Gray protested that those old journals 
were too heavy for the floors. He had con- 
structed the building to bear any reasonable 
amount of weight, but when it came to tons, 
it would not hold it. Well, the paper on 
which those journals are printed, to say 
nothing of the press work, cost $270.00 a 
ton, and the pile is cash out over a thousand 
dollars. It is true, I could have electrotype 


This year the question came up. 


A few days ago, | 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted opes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture i Failure. 


hee imported queen sent me Nov. 27th, came in 

about 10 or 12 days, and I got her home Dec. 
= 16th. The queen was all right, but nearly all 
the bees were dead. I do not think there was more 
than *; ofa pint. I put them into a larger hive, re- 
duced by a division board, with two of the frames 
they came on which still contained honey, and one 
| frame of sealed honey, put a burlap double over 
| them, and they flew around merrily for a few days. 
On Christmas and the day before it was cold enough 
to form ice ', of an inch thick, and they died, queen 
|andall. I took the dead queen in my hand and tried 
to warm her into life, but she was dead, dead, dead. 
Charges were $2.25; so my empty, 3 frame, nucleus 
hive cost $11.25, making $18.75 I have expended for 
imported queens, and have no queen yet. Isent to 
Didant one year ago for a four-dollar queen, and 
she came dead. I advised him of the fact, when he 
informed me that he did not guarantee safe delivery 
| of those queens! Well, why did he not so state in 
his circular or advertisement? 

I began keeping bees 3 years ago, and now have 
70 colonies. For this section, 1879 was an exceedingly 
poor year. I had no increase, and took but 80 gal. of 
honey. The first year, [ worked only for increase, 
the second increased from 40 to 65, and sold honey 
enough to pay cash outlay to date, Jan. Ist, 1879, and 
made a profit of $9.00. Last year ate up the protits 
of the year before, and more too, leaving me noth- 
ing for time and labor. 

Heretofore I have worked only for honey; this 
year I want to sell bees and queens in addition. 
With my limited experience, I cannot speak very 
definitely about bee-keeping in the South; so far as 





| my experience goes it i@ not a “Bonanza,” and, at 


plates of every issue, that I might always | 
supply any back No., but a pile of electro- 


types would cost more than the pile of jour- 
nals; it will not pay for a journal having 
the average issue of a bee journal. It is 
somewhat of a nuisance to advertise for a 
No. we happen to run out of, but it is but 
an insignificant expense, compared with 
keeping tons of back Nos. on hand. Now, 
friend P., do you think it is really because 
we lack enterprise that we don’t have every 
back No. that may be called for? If those 
who want the whole volumes would sub- 
scribe early, do you see what a great expense 
it would save us? And do you not see, too, 
why I have offered little presents, to get you 
to subscribe early? While I think of it, I 


will furnish any volume of our back Nos., 
excepting Vol. IIT. and the first four Nos. of 
1879, at one-half the usual price, and pay 
postage. 


present, I am inclined to think the profits will not 
be so great asinthe North. QOur honey is not so 
smooth, a little more acid, and has a greater tenden- 
cy to make one cough than northern honey, is dark- 
er generally, and, when extracted, is sent to city 
markets, and sold for manufacturing purposes, and 
has to compete with molasses. In 1879, mine netted 
but 45c per gal., not quite $e perpound. Again, the 
honey flow is more continuous, but not so great at 
any one time, so that brood rearing goes on briskly 
and very little surplus is stored. In working for 
extracted honey, I am troubled by the queens going 
into the upper story. It is annoying to find it filled 
with drones, and not a frame fit to extract in the 
whole hive. Shading and ventilation present differ- 
ent phazes here, and one cannot work all day bend- 
ing over hives with a June sun beating down upon 
his back, as you can in the North. 

Grand Lake, Ark., Jan, 20,’80. H. A. HARRIMAN. 

Now, friend H., if you will excuse me, I 
would suggest that you did a most reckless 
thing, when you allowed that queen to incur 
any such risk; and one ean scarcely avoid 
the inference that your poor success all along 
through may have been caused mainly, by— 
by—well, carelessness, and want of that 
shrewd and dogged determination, that is 


_needed to make it sure that queens shall not 
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die, when you once get them into your hands. | 
We have those among our readers, who 
scarcely ever fail in what they undertake 
because they won’ let a failure occur. Doo- 
little and Hayhurst are men of that nang 
your humble servant is sometimes, when he 
gets waked up, but I am sorry to say a great 
many times, he lets things ‘‘slide,” or rather | 
takes the risk, as you did when you left your 
queen without  reinforcin ier nucleus 
strongly with frames of hatching brood from 
our other hives. I do not want to see any- 
ody brag, but {do like to see aman who 
can winter every colony in a bundred, or 
who is not afraid to take a valuable queen, 
and say, ‘Yes sir, I can introduce her for 
you, without any chance of a failure,” and | 
then to see him set right about it and do it, | 
and have his actions prove his words, every 
time. Boys you can make yourselves mas- | 
ters of these things,and when the world 
finds you don’t make mistakes, you will be 
wanted every where. Come now, brighten 
up, roll up your sleeves, and show us what 
you can do. Do not try to grasp too much 
at first; take a little, be faithful in a few 
things, make your one colony just “climb,” | 
and then be sure you make all the rest, when | 
they come, do just the same. I declare | 
had almost forgotten we were in Blasted 
Hopes. 


I have had bees two years, but never got a pound 
of honey. Not very encouraging; is it? ButI will 
succeed this time, or try mighty hard. 

D. B. DAVENPORT. 

Atchison, Atchison Co., Kan., Mar. 14, 1880, 


I haye tried to keep bees for 2 years, and spent | 


over $100.60, and not a cent have I received, and but 
little honey to eat. So you see I have been in Blast- 
ed Hopes all the time. My wife says I am like the 
man that made his living by farming, and always 
bought his bread and seed. Well, if you docountme 
in Blasted Hopes, I am not discouraged. 
JOSEPH V ANBUSKIRK. 
Clyde, Ohio, April 8, 1880. 








BEE DYSENTERY. 


A LITTLE BIT OF A CRITICISM ON FRIEND DOOLITTLE. 





SEE this subject discussed in different papers 
and bee journals, and have noticed one piece in 
particular, from Bro. Doolittle, of Borodino, 


swarms in the King hive, which were just alike as 
far as I could see. About the 20th of Nov., I fixed 
them up for winter. I took out the honey boxes and 
put two layers of burlap over the frames above the 
bees. I filled the space above of the first with corn 
cobs; of the second with chaff; for the third, I cut 
up a square piece of sod right under my feet, and 
put right on the burlap over the bees, and filled up 
with carth. What ignorant mortais we are! There 
was a one inch auger-hole in front of each for ven- 
tilation, 

Well, about New Year’s, on a pleasant day, the 
bees were tlying nicely. I walked along in front of 
them, and saw a few sickly looking bees crawling in 
front of the hive where I had put the sod. They 
were all daubed with their excrement. “ Hallo! 
something wrong here,” I said, and opened the hive 
immediately. Such a case of dysentery may it never 
be my lot to look upon again. The combs and bees 
were literally covered with theirexcrement. I towk 
them out and put them in another hive, but it was 
too late; they all died with dysentery, brought on 
by my « upidity. Well, the other two came through 
in splendid condition, and gave me two swarms each 
the next summer. Dysentery is brougbt on more 
by the conditi n of the hive than by long confine- 
ment. In the fall of 1870, on the Ith of Nov., | put 
3 swarms inthe cellar. I gave them plenty of ven- 
tilation, kept them in until the 10th of April, with- 


| out giving them a fly, and they came out tip-top, 


never having soiled their combs in the least. Now, 
if Bro. Doolittle is correct. will friends Burch, Hed- 
don, Clute, Shane. and some more of the bee dea- 
cons arise and explain. J. ELLIOTT. 

Easton, Wayne Co., O., Mar. 8, 1880. 

Very likely the sod killed your bees, friend 
E., but how do you know but that somebody 
else might try the ‘sod plan,” and have 
them come out finely? I, too, in reading 
friend D.’s article, noticed the point you have 
taken up, and it looked very much as if he 
meant to say that bees died of confinement, 
very much as human beings would, were 
they similarly confined; but still, I do not 
think he meant to have it so understood, but 
rather this: if the weather were so warm 


that the bees could fly freely every day, we 


should have no dysentery; therefore it must 
be the effect of confinement to their hives 
by cold weather. At the same time, confine- 


/ ment to their hives by cold weather does not 


N.Y. Now I consider Mr. Doolittle head and shoul- | 


ders above all other apiarists; indeed, so much do I 
think of his common sense and straight forward 
practical talk, that I have gathered up all the writ- 


ings of his I could get, and placed them in a book, | 


which I call my ** Doolittle book.’” But I sawa piece 
in the Am rican Bee Juurnal of December, 1879, from 
his pen, from which I must dissent, us it is contrary 
to all my experience. 

On p. 541, of the bee-journal, he says: ‘Is there 
such a disease among bees as dysentery? I answer, 
No. Do we see bees soiling their hives and combs 
at any other time, except after a long continued 
confinement? If we had July weather steadily for 
one year, would the bees die of the so called dysen- 
tery, as they did last winter and spring? Of course 
not,” ete., ete. Now, friend Doolittle, in regard to 
this as a bee disease, you are correct; you and I 
agree exactly. But listen: In 1865, I had 3 good 


necessarily always produce dysentery. 








Ladies’ Department. 


57 E use a great deal of honey in cooking. For 
WY all molasses is so cheap with us, honey is 

~~ cheaper. It stews pumpkin deliciously; 
preserves peaches, apples, oranges, quinces, figs, 
both Lisbon and Japan, and makes the most deli- 
cious “butter scotch,” as we school girls of Cincin- 
nati used to callit. The extracted honey is praised 
by every one who sees it, above the old-fashioned 


| strained honey. Ihave you to thank for my ever 


doing anything with bees out of the old routine. 
HOW TO EXTEMPORIZE A “HAND RIPPPR.”’ 
I bave not told you that the saws you sent are run 
by an old straw cutter that was idle, and does splen- 
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didly. R.J. Willson will send for a saw the same as 
mine, he is so pleased with it. 

You can form no idea of how out-of-the-way this 
country is for little home improvements. Anything 
that is grand or big, like a steam cotton gin or cot- 
ton press is all right, but very few raise their own 
corn here, or their meat, and have few of the little 
improvements that make a convenient and pleasant 
northern home. Our plantation makes “00 bales of 
cotton, and [ may say we live from hand to mouth; 
but [have Boston blood in me, and I mean to do 
something in the line on which I have commenced. 

Sr. 1. T. MOORE. 

Monroe, Ouachita Parish, La., Dec. 11, 1880. 





Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


Snes E have been troubled very much with patent 
id bee hive men. A party from Tenn. sold us 
i the “Golden Bee-hive,” and taught us how 
to get our honey at 2c. per |lb.; but it failed and 
caused many to say that beesarcahumbug. Anoth- 
er party came last fall, and said they had broken 
Langstroth up, for infringing on their right. All 
the harm they did was to take an old man off with 
them, promising him $75.00 per month, and left bim 
to make his way back the best he could without pay. 
He ought to take GLEANINGS. MIKE WININGER. 
Glasgow, Ky., April 6, 1880. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


| 1809. 


We have had a good many letters of com- | 


plaint from the “Golden bee-hive”’ of late, 
and also from the **Gould’s Common-Sense 
hive,” which. it seems, has cropped out 
again, especially in the South. Give them 
all a wide berth, my friends, and you will 
save your money. 


I send one new subscriber. I think when he has 
read GLEANINGS six months he will want it the re- 
mainder of the year, notwithstanding he paid N.C. 
Mitchell $5.00 for the right to make his hive and a 


promise to send him his own “published work” con- | 


taining full instructions how to handle and make 

money from bees,—which “Uncle am” fails to 

bring. N. OASE. 
Orangeville, O., Jan. 20, 1880, 


MITCHELLISM. 

Dear Sir: Two years ago, my friend Corneil and I 
decided to Italianize our bees; and, as Mitchellism 
was then all the go here, we concluded to send to 
him for a queen. Accordingly, $5.00 was sent for a 
queen and honey knife. Pretty soon after, my 
friend received a receipt for the money, and also 
word that the queen would be on the way in proper 
time. At two or three different times, he sent word 
that the queen would soon be onthe way. After two 
years, we have concluded that she is a slow traveler, 
or that Mitchell is not yet through testing her, or 
that he wants her to swell the ranks of that army 
of queens 10,000 strong, or, maybe, to give some one 
a good chance to brand him as a swindler. 

Lowder, Ill., April 19, 1880, F. W. HULME. 


May 





MITCHELL. 

I am giad to see you take such active measures in 
regard to Mitchell. Until I saw the April number of 
GLEANINGS, I did not understand the meaning of a 
good many letters I have received of late. I had no 
idea that he had the assurance to claim, in a printed 
circular, a patent covering every feature of a divis- 
ion board. He has left Indianapolis aad gone west, 
to “grow up with the country.”’ G. P. MCDOUGALL. 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 5, 1880. 


MRS. COTTON. 

A. I, Root:—1 take the Christian Leader, a paper 
published in Boston, in which I saw Lizzie E. Cot- 
ton’s honey-bee advertisement. 1 cut it out, put it 
ona postal card, stating that it was a humbug, and 
giving as reference yourself and A. J. King & Co. 
A short time ago the same advertisement came inthe 
Tribune and Farmer, published in Philadelphia, and 
I did the same with that. The advertisement is the 
same as you published in GLEANINGS of Nov. Ist, 
Yesterday I got a letter from her which reads 
as follows: 

T. B. Wait:—I am advised of your slandering me 
through the mails. I shall immediately take meas- 
ures to bring you to justice. 

Mrs. Lizzie E. COTTON. 

West Gorham, Me., Apr. 8, 1880. 

I don’t know but [have got myself into trouble; 
if I have, I did not do it intentionally. I notified the 
publishers for the benefit of the public and bee-keep- 
ers particularly, and I did not like to see a humbug 
advertisement in a religious paper. I don’t think 
she will ever trouble me, but, if she does, I shall 
have to look to you for the proof of what I said; viz., 
that her advertisement is a humbug, for it was by 
reading your GLEANINGS that I was led to do so. 
Please let me know soon what you think of the mat- 
ter. T. B. WAIm. 

Mills’ Mills, N. Y., April 13, 1880. 

Never fear the threat of evil doers, friend 
W.; you have done your duty well and 
faithfully, and I will stand between you and 
harm, should any come. Lam rejoiced to 
know that so many are waking up to the 
importance of letting our religious papers 
know that they are expected to discriminate 
between the true and the false advertise- 
ments. Mrs. Cotton’s advertisement alone, 
coming from any source, should condemn 
it, and I do not see how the editor of a re- 
ligious paper, or any other who has the good 
ot his readers at heart, could allow such a 
statement in its columns. Mrs. Cotton's 
threats are about on a level with those from 
Mitchell, given last month. 


Boys’ Department. 


t AM a reader of GLEANINGS and an A BC scholar 





} of 17. Quite young for a bee-keeper, am I not? 
My brother has the A BC,and takes GLEAN- 
INGS, and I take the American Bee Journal. Sol 
get to read every number of GLEANINGS, and he 
reads the A. B. J. Probably, you may not care 
about hearing from me, as I am not one of your sub- 
secribers; but I assure you I would be, if I were not 
at liberty to read GLEANINGS whenever I desire. 
This is my second year of bee-keeping. I com- 
menced last season with one colony of blacks. The 
season was so poor that I only increased it to two, 
and did not get any surplus. I was at that time 
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very green in bee culture; therefore I got a bee- 
keeper to divide them for me, as they would not 
swarm. I also bought of him a tested Italian queen, 
which he introduced the day he divided them, which 
was July 3d,—pretty late in the season; but they 
made enough for winter stores, and have wintered 
so far. The Italian queen is an execedingly prolific 
one, keeping the hive always ‘“‘chock full’’ of bees, 
and brood in all stages, during the honey season. 
They are the gentlest bees lever saw, and plainly 
show the three yellow bands as described in the 
ABC, I worked with them without a bee veil all 
last season, and did not receive asting. Of course, 
I began to think that Iwas an expert bee-keeper; 
but one day, when my brother was putting a colony 
of hybrids into a chaff hive, I boldly stepped up to 
take part in the proceedings. I removed one frame 
allright; but when I reached down for another, one 
of said colony thought he would salute me. So 
“zip,” he took me right on my eyelid, and you just 
ought to have seen me “heel it.” My eye swelled so 
that I could hardly see out of it for 2 or 3 days; sol 
have got enough of them. 

I expect to Italianize all of my mother’s bees (she 
has 6 colonies, 3 blacks and 3 hybrids) and my own 
from the Italian queen described above. Doyou think 
she is a good one to breed from? When I commence 


Italianizing, the black and hybrid queens will be of | 
no use to me, and if you want them to fill orders ) 


with, I will send them to you with the greatest of 
pleasure, provided you will furnish cages and pay 
postage. One of the hybrid queens produces the 
best honey gatherers I ever saw, and is remarkably 
prolific, always keeping her colony the strongest in 





the apiary; but they are like a nest of yellow jack- | 


ets to work with. If you want any of the above | 


queens, I will notify you when I get ready to ship. 
M. B. MOORE. 

Morgan Station, Ky., March 23, 1880. 

Many thanks, my young friend, for your 
very kind offer, but I think it will be better 
for you to ship the queens directly to those 
who may happen to want them; and I wish 
to say, my friend Moore, aside from bee-cul- 
ture, that your letter is perhaps as tine a 


a line of Italians,’ &c. He further says, ‘‘We are 
forced from long and careful experiments to give 
preference to the leather colored bees, finding them 
more worthy in every particular of further develop- 
ment.”’ Now this corresponds so exactly with my 
experience and with the experience of the late 
Adam Grim, that I thought it well enough to give 
my experience in the matter. It is a well known 
fact to every bee-keeper that he will have some 
stocks in the apiary that are far superior, in every 
particular, to all others. Now, by careful selection, 
and breeding only from selected stocks, for a series 
of years, every stock in the apiary can be brought 
up toa high standard of excellence. Mr, Grim said 
that he wanted bees for profit, and not for fancy, and 
I want tbe same. I haveinvariably found the dark 
leather colored Italians preferable to the extra light 
colored. I know that many breeders have bred for 
color simply, because there was « demand for hand- 
somely colored bees without regard to other quali- 
ties. While in Towa, I bred for five years in succes- 
sion exclusively from queens that came up to my 
standard, and the result was a race of bees that was 
far above the ordinary standard for profit, and profit 
is what we are after. In examining our bees the 
past week, we found one stock whose queen had 
tilled 12 combs completely, and two more partially 
(standard L. combs) with brood. Now I would much 
prefer 15 stocks of the above class to 5° ordinary 
or common stocks, as they are found through the 
country to-day, and I would actually get more profit 
from the 15 than from the 50. You will probably say 
that this is one of Gallup’s yarns; but try the ex- 
periment for yourselves. It certainly pays to im- 
prove the breed of bees, and that they can be im- 
proved, and wonderfully improved, is a positive 


| fact. 


specimen of penmanship, as ever came to | 


the oftice of GLEANINGS. I wonder if you 
have not been reading and profiting by my 
remarks in January number. 


boys—aye, and older ones too—would write | 


to you for some copies, and then set earnest- 
ly to work and do likewise. Iam very glad 
indeed that you have the American Bee 
Journal, and it does me good to hear of 
neighbors borrowing and lending their jour- 
nals in the way you mention: it looks like 
helping one another. 





GALLUP. 





SOME OF HIS IDEAS IN REGARD TO QUEEN REARING 
AND IMPROVING BEES GENERALLY. 





bY HAVE just received a circular from J. Oatman 
4 = =& Sons, of Dundee, Kane Co., Ill, which calls 


my attention to a fact in bee culture that is not | 


generally appreciated. He says “Hard work, and 


close attention to the valuable traits developed by | 
special stocks and lines of blood in our yards for the 
past few years, have now placed us in possession of | 


; | bred from extra good stock. 
I wish our) 


[sent an order to the editor of GLEANINGS, the 
first of this month, for two imported queens without 
giving any directions as to color, and he sent one 
dark, leather colored queen, and one light colored 
one. Now, for my own use, I prefer the dark one 
before the light one every time. Suppose they are 
not quite so gentle in their disposition at all seasons 
of the year (and I am perfectly willing to allow that 
they are not) it isthe working qualities that I am 
after. I have no objeetions, not in the least, to dol- 
tar queens, providing they are properly bred, and 
Raising them for one 
dollar each does not make them worthless, by any 
means. We would be just as apt to get good queens 
for one dollar as for five dollars, providing they 
were raised from good stock, and by a careful and 
reliable apiarian. Queen cells should always be 


| raised in good, strong stocks, with an abundance of 
| nursing bees, and they should be gathering natural 


| food abundantly, or be fed freely atthetime. After 
| they are sealed, they can be transferred to smaller 
| stocks or nuclei to be hatched and be fertilized. 
| Save all the queen cells that are raised in excellent 

stocks at swarming time, for they are about as near 
right as they can be made. Why not improve bees 
| as well as our domestic animals? I do not get the 
imported queens expecting to get anything superior 
to those raised in this country, but for the sake of 
introducing a new strain of blood or a cross in the 
stock; for bees should never be bred in and in for a 
series of years, expecting to keep upthe standard of 
excellence. They will run out the same as our hens 
| and turkeys. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Paula, Cal., March’30, 1880. 
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HONEY DEW. 


THE REAL, VERITABLE, GENUINE ARTICLE, **CAUGHT 
IN THE ACT’ OF FALLING FROM THE CLOUDS. 


A 


— 





GOOD deal has been written on the origin of 
honey dews, and I wish to make a statement 
of what Ihave seen. When I was a young 

man, my father owned a farm in Lorain Co., Ohio, 

on the Vermillion River, 2 miles from Vermillion 

Harbor. We were clearing and making fence on the 

river flats. The honey dew had covered the leaves 

of the bushes and weeds, and the dry leaves and 
sticks on the ground so that they stuck fast to my 
bare feet. I licked it from the leaves, and it was 
very sweet. One afternoon, I saw the air full of 
small shining particles, resembling a shower of rain 
falling gently tothe ground. My father said it was 
the honey dew coming down. There was no wind or 
clouds. The sun had fallen behind the wash bank 
nearly 100 feet high. While standing in the shade, 
we could see the shower of illuminated drops like 
rain. I have seen something like it by throwing 
water in the air when the sun shines. I think they 
were visible over 150 feet from the ground. This 
shower continued till the sun went down behind the 
trees. The drops were exceedingly small; not as 
large as they were in the blossoms of the spider 
plant, but Iam sure the bees could bave licked up 
the spilt honey all the day long from the ground. 
What do you think of this? J. B. GRAVES. 
Richmond, Mich., Jan. 16, 188). 
The above should have followed the arti- 


cle on page 218, but it was overlooked. | 


From the facts furnished, it would seem 
that there is considerable more to be learned 
about this strange phenomenon than we are 
perhaps aware of. It has been suggested 
that these showers are due to the presence of 
swarms of insects in the air above, beyond 
the ken of human sight, and that after play- 
ing in the rays of the setting sun awhile, 
they go back to feed on the foliage of plants 
and trees, preparatory to producing another 
such shower on the succeeding day, and so 
on. Who can undertake to say positively 
that such is or is not the case? 


STILL MORE ABOUT HONEY DEW. 

Tn the summer of ‘78, honey dew was so plentiful 
with us (this was in Douglas and Franklin Cos., Kan- 
sas), that the bees filled up their hives almost tight, 
so to speak, in July. Hives were so well filled that 
brood rearing was almost cut off, and, although bees 
had done well all the fore part of the season and 
put out an abundance of swarms, nearly all stocks 
were weak in the fall, but had plenty of honey. 

This dew appeared in the greatest abundance on 
the leaves of the black or shellbark hickory. Con- 
siderable of it was found on what most people there 
call jack oak; some on sumac, and but little on Pa- 
paw, there being no beech or hard maple. My opin- 
ion is, that this saccharine substance exudes from 
bursting buds, and the young, tender shoots of some 
kinds of timber. I do not think it is an exudation of 
the leaf exclusively, for the following reasons: If 
the weather is windy or cloudy, this dew does not 
appear. It is always found on leaves of a smooth or 
glossy surface, and not on velvety leaves unless they 
are in close proximity to those on which it appears 
most copiously. It is never found on the under side 
of a leaf, or on leaves that are sheltered. If there is 
no common dew, there is no honey dew. If the 
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| growth of timber has been very thrifty, and the 
| weather is very clear day and night, and- common 
dews very heavy, the yield of honey dew will be very 
copious. I have given my reasons in a very positive 
| way, simply because it is the shortest way. My ob- 
servations have given me the above conclusions, 
yet I may be mistaken. 
THIS HONEY DEW FOR WINTER STORES. 

I put 41 stands of bees into winter quarters, in a 
warm, dry cellar. None of them with more than an 
ordinary number of bees, but most of them well 
stored with this honey-dew honey. I took them all 
from the cellar alive, and only one had dysentery, 
and that had been troubled by a rat. Most of the 
people through the country let their beesstand out, 
without any protection, and nearly one-half of them 
froze to death, and most of those that lived through 
had dysentery in the spring. S. A. SHUCK. 

Bryant, IIL, Dee. 22, 7. 

————_—— +90 <———___ 


SVMARTWEED AND OTHER HONEY 
PLANTS OF NEBRASKA. 
Y 


— 


OU and all other writers on honey plants seem 
to be mistaken in the kind of smartweed 
from which honey is gathered. In this sec- 

tion of country, bees never work on blackheart or 

on the small variety of smartweed. ‘There appear 
to be three intermediate varieties that produce hon- 
ey, and one that does not. These are the plants 
from which the greatest yield of honey is procured 
during the month of August. The honey is nearly 
as light colored as basswood honey, and without 
nauseating qualities. When candied, the grain is 
very fine. Last year we had several thousand 
pounds of it, but, this year, like all other honey 
plants, they failed to furnish any surplus. From 
basswood in June, and smartweed and buckwheat 
in August and the first 8 or 10 days of September, 
we obtain all our surplus honey. A little honey is 
sometimes gathered in the fore part of June from 
red clover, and about the tenth of the month early 
sumac blossoms, but neither furnishes surplus. From 
the 15th to 18th basswood blossoms, and some years 
furnishes a large yield; in other seasons none. In 
July alate variety of sumac blooms, and alittle hon- 
ey is gathered. The Simpson-weed blossoms in this 
month and continues to bloom until the latter part 
of August, but never furnishes honey in sufficient 
quantities to make any perceptible difference in the 
yield. When the smartweed blooms, about the sth 
or 10th of August, a change comes over the spirit of 
the apiarist’s dreams. The swarming season opens, 

and honey is gathered at the rate of 4 or 5 Ibs. a 

day in good swarms, up to the 8th or 10th of Septem- 

ber, when the season cioses. We have soft maple, 
red bud, white willow, and hazel, from which pollen 
is gathered in March, and the various kinds of fruit 
trees in spring. In June, we have the oak, dogwood, 
red clover, carly sumac, and red willow; in July, 
late sumac, Simpson weed, the Rocky Mountain bee- 
plant, and the various kinds of milkweed; also the 
various kinds of sun flower, wild and tame, on which 
bees never work. Many of these continue to bloom 
through August. In the fall we have aster and 
golden rod, and yet we have never known any or all 
of these to secrete honey in su flicient quantity to 
make it worth while to extract. White clover has 
not been introduced into the country in sufficient 
quantity to be mentioned. If I could procure some 
of the American variety, I should like to test its 
honey producing qualities here. So far I have not 
been able to get the right kind. We ought to be 
able to reduce this business to system, and to be 
able to tell just when to expect a flow of honey. 

Rulo, Neb., Dee. 12, 1879. JEROME WILTSE. 
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FRANK BENTON’S TRIP TO THE ISLE OF CYPRUS. 
Vy AITH thoughts turned to the far East, a little 
wy party of three went on board the staunch 
os steamship Italy, to sail on the 21st of Janu- 
ary for London, intending to proceed thence across 
the continent of Europe and up the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Isle of Cyprus, of which nearly every bee- 
keeper in America has been reading of late. The 
terrors of the deep were to be faced, and thousands 
of weary miles to be traversed, in order to obtain 
the little insects which, found only on the island 
mentioned above, have received the name Cyprian 
Bees. It was friend King, of the Bre-Neeper’s Mag- 
azine, who shook us by the hand after having enter- 
tained us very pleasantly at his house the night 
before, and who wished us a pleasant and prosper- 
ous journey. Day after day our good ship plunged 
forward against the surging Atlantic billows, and, 
at last, through the fog and storms, brought us, on 
the 5th of February, to that wonderful city, London, 
the world’s capital. 

It was gratifying to observe that the tribute which 
the stern old sea-god, Neptune, had exacted from 
friend D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Canada, had left him 
none the less hearty looking, and none the less jolly; 
and when he shook the hand of Mr. Alfred Neighbor, 
of the firm of Geo. Neighbor & Sons, it was easy to 
see that he was as thoroughly a * bee-ist’’ as ever, 
and, quite like his companion, **Bent-on” seeing and 
learning all that our good brothers in Europe could 
present in the bee line. 

In the bee-emporium of Mr. Neighbor, we found 
all the appliances of a well regulated apiary, and 
among his stock of hives, extractors, ete., articles 
adapted to almost any style of bee-keeping may be 
found. Mr. Neighbor's Cottage bee-hive, in the 
hands of the peasant bee- keepers, will produce 
much better results than could be obtained by the 
old-fashioned straw hive. It is constructed of close- 
ly twisted straw wound spirally upward, and has an 
opening in the top, over which a case of sections or 
honey-boxes may be placed to secure comb honey. 
The whole is surmounted by a well painted, wood- 
en or metal cap, which serves to shed the water as 
well as keep off the direct rays of the sun. Bees in 
these hives would certainly winter well, especially 
in the mild climate of England. The Collateral hive 
is a form of the movable-comb hive, which Mr. 


Neighbor designs to be used as a side-storing hive, | 
whenever so desired, frames containing sections be- | 


ing hung just outside the division- boards which in- 
close the brood-nest. 


ally pursued in England —as the combs and division- 
boards are so arranged as to enable the bee- keeper 
to place the former parallel to the entrance, and 
pack with chaff on all sides. In the way of extrac- 


tors, we could not but feel that some of the more | 
modern American styles would give greater satis- | 


faction; indeed that has been the observation wher- 
ever we have been. Mr. Neighbor's intelligent talk 


about bees, and his lively interest in our undertak- 
ing served as a very agreeable change from the 
monotony and confinement of fe on shipboard. 

Of course, we could not 


think af leaving London 


This hive is also well adapted | 
to wintering in the open air—the plan very gener- | 


without first making a visit to Fairlawn, the home 
and bee-establishment of that worthy British bee- 
keeper, Mr. C. N. Abbott, the editor and publisher of 
the British Bee Journal. So one morning we found 
ourselves seated in one of the cars of the under- 
ground railway company, and, after a few minutes’ 
whirl through the dark tubes leading under the 
great city, we were landed at the desired railway 
station, in the northwest part of the city. Then a 
pleasant ride of about ten miles brought us to Tout- 
hall, London, and shortly after we received from 
Mr. Abbott himself, who had been previously noti- 
fied of our coming, a very hearty welcome. The 
hours in his apiary, shop, sanctum, and at the din- 
ner-table, flew past only too quickly. Itis very easy 
to discern that friend Abbott is a thorough-going 
bee-keeper, and we found much of interest at his 
place. His 130 colonies of bees are most of them in 
movable-comb hives, the frames being about the 
same size as the frame proposed in GLEANINGS some 
years ago as a standard frame. Mr. Abbott's efforts 
are largely turned toward the fitting out of full col- 
onies of bees in such movable-comb hives as can 
easily be handled by the farmer bee-keepers; and, 
in this manner, as well as through the columns of 
his excellent journal, The British Bee Journal, he 
is doing much to raise the standard of bee-culture in 
Great Britain. 

It is gratifying to see the interest manifested by 
our British brethren in regard to new races of bees. 
They are discussing the qualities of these races and, 
now, some of them are to have Cyprian bees which 
we bring with us. Friend Abbott has. promised per- 
sonal assistance in flying and, if necessary, repack- 
ing our queens when they arrive in England, so they 
will stand the long voyage over the ocean. 

Time will not permit additional remarks at pres- 
| ent, any more than the mere statement that we 
have visited a large number of the prominent apia- 
rists on the continent, Gravenhorst, Cori, Count 
Kolowrat, Gatter, Schroeder, and others, and every 
one is thoroughly convinced of the great superiority of 
the Cyprians over all other races, especially in the 
matter of wintering and honey - gathering, and, 
when pure in blood, they are no crosser than Ital- 
ians, while many claim they are more gentle. 

Trieste, Austria, Feb. 27, ’80. FRANK BENTON. 


why 

Many thanks, friend B. As I was much 
interested in the following note, which ac- 
companied the article above, I suppose our 
readers will be also, and so [ take the liberty 
| to give them all we know of you. Please 
| give all those friends a hearty hand-shake 
| for us, and tell them we often remember the 
| brothers away across the seas. 





| 
| Friend Root:—Sinee landing in London, we have 
|-been on the go most of the time, so that it has been 
| quite impossible to write much. At the last 
| moment, I have dashed off a few pages. 
We sail for Alexandria, Egypt, at noon to-day, on 
the Urano, of the Austrian Lloyd St. Company’s line. 
Mr. Jones sends kind regards. Accept same for 
all from me.— F. B. 


It sounds almost like a dream to hear you 
speak of ‘*‘ Alexandria, Egypt.’’ Don’t you 
have to *‘pinch yourself’? sometimes, to see 
if it is really you or not? May God bless 
and watch over you and brother Jones, and 
|all the kind bee friends you meet in your 
travels. 
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The foregoing should, properly, have gone 
in the April No., but as it did not, we shall 
have two letters in this No., for we suppose 
our friends are all anxious to know of the 


Cyprians in their native home, as soon as | 


possible. 
EASTWARD HO! —CYPRUS — ITS BEE-CULTURE. 
NO. 2. 

One bright, beautiful day in February, the Austri- 
an Llyod steamship Urano cast !oose from her 
moorings in the city of Trieste, and bore out into 
the charming bay which forms an excellent harbor 
for many ships. The deep blue water, the glittering, 
white-stone houses of the city mingled with the 
green foliage of its numerous gardens, with a back- 
ground of hills whose sides were studded with 
gleaming white villas, while still farther off were 
rugged, quite mountain-like elevations forming an 
irregular horizon, all combined to produce a scene 
that could not but charm the eye of the beholder. 
Even the two bee-keepers who stood on the quarter- 
deck of the fast-receding steamer were delighted. 

Down the Adriatic the good ship sped. Corfu was 
the first halting place; then on she went over the 
heaving waters of the Mediterranean. The Isles of 
Greece, so famous in history and song, were passed, 
and slumbering Greece herself left behind us. At 
last, a long line of sand seemed to rise from the sea; 
then numerous turret-like structures were seen— 
the sandy shores of Africa and the minarets of Alex- 
andria’s mosques were before us. Great palm trees, 
lemon and orange trees, laden with delicious looking 
fruit, figs and bananas, all betokened a tropical 
clime. The strange life which was soon exhibited to 
our eyes indicated the same thing. Turks, Arabs, 
Abysinians, and Europeans of all nationalities were 
strangely grouped, the natives exhibiting, in their 
peculiar dress, an odd mixture of bright colors, tur- 
bans, and fezes. 

From Alexandria, another steamer brought us to 
Cyprus. 





Here a similar scene presented itself, only | 


there were fewer Europeans, more were dressed | 
| who have bees,— the Greek and Turkish peasants 


| to their breeding, we are safe in concluding that the 


like Greeks, and Greek was the prevailing language; 
while the buildings were far less pretentious and 


the vegetation less luxuriant, though numerous | 


palms, orange and lemon trees, and acres of cacti 
were to be seen. 

As soon as we had established our headquarters at 
the only suitable, public stopping-place in Larnaca, 
we turned our backs upon all these new and edd 
scenes, and, mule-back, sought the rural districts, — 
not the sylvan shades, for not a sign of a forest was 
to be seen. We traveled for miles northeastward 
from Larnaca, through a region having only here 
and there cultivated ‘:elds, and these apparently but 
poorly remunerative. Sometimes the road led over 
bare rocks for some distance. There was scarcely 
any bint at water, and in summer everything must 
be dry. There was comparatively little herbage, 
though a very small shrub, something like a sage 
bush, seemed to be struggling from among the 
rocks. Perhaps it may furnish honey, but in the 
main one would judge that if there were any bees in 
this region there would surely be a struggle for ex- 
istence, which would result in **the survival of the 
fittest,’ and thus the perpetuation of a strong race. 
After nearly three hours’ ride, we came to a range 
of limestone hills, or low mountains, beyond which 
we found the Messarea, or central plain, extending 


| itself. 


northward to the lofty mountain range which runs | 
parallel with, and close to, the northern coast of the | 


island. The Messarea extends from the sea on the 
southeast to the sea on the northwest, and contains 
many villages and several cities, as well as the ruins 
of many famous, ancient cities. Its soil is very gen- 
erally good, but water is lacking, the only supply be- 
ing from a few wells and springs many of which are 
dry in summer. If good wells were sunk, and sup- 
plied with windmills, and tree-planting should be re- 
sorted to, a few years would suffice to change much 
of this area into fertile, cultivated fields, instead of 
letting it remain in the shape of open commons 
where flocks of sheep and herds of goats glean but a 
scanty pasturage. 

At a village on this plain, we saw the first bees. 
They were in earthen cylinders about eighteen or 
twenty inches long, and eight or nine in diameter. 
These cylinders were placed in heaps as we pile up 
tiles, and the ends, front and rear, closed with clay, 
or with earthenware disks which were plastered in 
with clay, a small hole being left at the lower part of 
the front disk, to serve as an entrance. In some in- 
stances, the hives were made of unbaked clay, chop- 
ped straw having been incorporated with the clay. 
The honey is obtained once or twice during the 
season, by removing the rear disk and cutting out 
one-third to one-half of the comb. Oftentimes the 
bees gather little after this operation, and die for 
want of honey before the return of the working 
season. Wetraveled some days among the peasants, 
and succeeded in making several bargains for bees, 
so that we now have seventy-five colonies to start 
with, and hope to get some more, and be read to 
supply queens in large numbers. I will not detail 
here the cost or difficulties in the way of securing 
and raising bees on the Island of Cyprus, but will 
leave these items for a future communication, 
merely remarking here that both far exceeded our 
calculations regarding them. 

In a later article, I will describe these bees, as 
they seem to me. I will mention here, however, the 
fact that they are very uniform in every way, and 
considering that no heed whatever is given by those 


race is a fixed one, and will continue to propagate 
FRANK BENTON. 
Larnaca, Island of Cyprus, Asia, Mar. 16, 1880. 
i 600 ee 


QUARTER BLOOD QUEENS, QUEENS 
THAT FLY AWAY, QUEENS 
THAT LOOK LIKE THEIR 
SISTERS, ETC. 





had with a couple of queens last season. I in- 
troduced into a half-blood swarm a queen from 
a nucleus, which I knew to be a quarter-blood. As 
there was no drone comb in the hive, I did not an- 
ticipate any trouble in that line. Some time in 
Sept., while superseding old and unprolific queens 
with young Italians, I came tothe above swarm, and 
thought to dispose of the quarter-blood queen; but, 
what was my surprise on making a “post mortal” 
examination to find that the old, dark queen had 
been superseded by a very handsome, yellow one. 
Sept. 25th, there was not a black bee jin the swarm; 
and, on account of the superior markings of the 
queen and bees, this swarm was selected to be taken 
to the county fair, and it took a premium. 
The other case was where a queen flew away the 
second time. Of course, I'm not positive it was the 


{ WOULD like to give you a little experience I 
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same queen, but it looks probable, to say the least. 
Sept. 4th, I caged a queen which was very yellow in 
swarm 71. She was taken from nucleus H. I let the 
queen out the 5th, and every thing seemed all right; 
but, the 6th, she could not be found. I gave the 
swarm young larva, and they raised queens; but, 
on going back to H, I found the queen all right. On 
the 12th, I caged her in 33, and let her out the 13th. 
A little while afterward I went to see how she was 
getting along. When I discovered her she was 
going upt the top of the frame as lively as you 
please, but she did not stop there; before I could 
set the frame down, she flew away. This time she 
did not return to nucleus H. On the same day (the 
1ith), Lopened a swarm which stood some 20 ft. in 
front of 33. This swarm had rather a dark queen 
with her wing cut. Now my supposition is that, 
while the bees were excited on account of my dis- 
turbing them, the yellow queen (which tlew from 53) 
entered this swarm, and the old queen was de- 
stroyed. In just a week, I went to the same swarm 
again, and was surprised to find queen cells nearly 
ready to Seal over. On looking « little further, I 
found a bright yellow, laying queen, which turned 
out to be a pure queen; also her brood in nucleus H 
was pure. This fly-away queen behaves herself very 
nicely at present writing, and is mother of as nice 
aswarm as there isinthe yard. So I conclude that 
not all the queens which tly away when being intro- 
dueed are lost. We had several other cases; but I 
must not take up too much of your valuable time. 


It was the worst time tor introducing queens last | 
fall, that leversaw. Bees gathered very little hon- | 


ey here, although there were acres of buckwheat in 
bloom near by. I usually introduce the new queen 
when I take away the old one, by stopping up the 
mouth of the queen cage with soft comb; the bees 
will gnaw it away, and in a few hours the new queen 
will be at work. But this would not do last fall, 
some of the swarms would ball a queen a half dozen 
times before they would accept her, so we had to re- 
sort to the Quinby method, and keep them queenless 


afew days. [lost several nice queens before I re- | 


alized that a little more care was necessary. 

Are not sister queens marked alike? In several 
eases, I could tell queens from a particular mother, 
as soon as IT sawthem. I did not think about it at 
first but mean to take particular notice this season; 


for instance, the queens from one mother were all | 
very long, slim, and yellow; from another, they | 


were a little darker and very large; from still 
another they were medium sized and quite dark. 
Putnam, Ct., Marehb 24, 1880. THOMAS R, 


Lam glad you have brought out this point 
in regard to purity of blood, friend R., for I 
have often thought if we were purposely to 
raise some queens that we knew were three- 
fourths Italian, we should tind many of them 
producing bees whose markings would indi- 
cate them full blood. In attempting to raise 
queens from them, however, the impure 
blood will quickly show. I too have seen 
queens so disposed to take wing, that they 
would start off almost every time the hive 
was opened; do such queens ever start out 
when the hive is not opened? If they do, it 
might explain many hitherto unexplained 


things about bees changing from black to | 


Italian, and the reverse. It is quite certain, 
that a queen often goes into a strange hive, 
and supersedes the proper inmate. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 


| a RAISE fruit and keep bees, but have never had 

¥ Concord or Delaware grapes burst on the vines 
by wet weather, or had them punctured by 
bees. That bees ever do puncture fruit, deny. I 
have been considerably annoyed by birds snipping 
my fruit, and, when the skin of sweet fruit is once 
broken in any manner, the bees will go for the juice, 
and will suck it all out clean, provided the weather 
is sufficiently dry to prevent its souring too soon for 
them. If the weather is wet, the juice will soon 
| sour and spoil the fruit for anything. 

The black-header, or rose-breasted grossbeak, (ion- 
| daphea ludoviciana (not an oriole at all, is the princi- 
pal offender. ‘‘Male with head, neck, and upper 
parts mostly black, with white on rump, wings, and 
tail; belly white; breast and under wing covers of 
an exquisite red: female, olive brown, with under 
wing covers saffron-yellow: abundant in Europe and 
U.S.; perhaps our handsomest bird, and one of our 
most brilliant songsters.”’ 

It certainly is altogether too lovely for destruc- 
tion. They are rather shy and stealthy in their hab- 
its, and, besides snipping open your grapes and 
| plums, they will get away with a share of your green 

peas. But they are the only bird that I know of 
which consumes the laryee of the Colorado, or ten- 
striped potato beetle. 

The presence of bees onthe fruit necessitates care 

in picking and handling, otherwise you may feel 
| their poisoned javelins; but blowing upon them 
with the breath will drive them off and send them 
| away. Dp. W. C. BACON. 

Oneida, Tl., Feb. 14, 18:0. 





——_ 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR GRAPES. 
Mr. Editor: -I notice an inquiry in the Feb. No., as 
to whether or not bees will eat grapes. Many locali- 
ties are very poorly provided with fall flowers or 
honey resources, and about the time the grapes be- 
gin toripen, the honey season is almost, if not en- 
tirely, past, and the air is full of bees in search of 
anything they can find. Then, if the ripening 
grapes are disturbed, or any of them punctured or 
broken by any bird or insect, the bees are at once at- 
tracted by the smell, and when once at work on the 
grapes, they are not satistied to stop when they have 
| finished up all the wounded ones. but will examine 
every sound grape over and over until they find a 
weak or tender spot on the skin, which they can cut 
more easily than a strip of muslin tied around a 
comb. I have watched them do it. But another 
| thing I have noticed: bees prefer going a little dis- 
tance, rather than committing such depredations 
close around their homes. Notwithstanding all that 
| has been said, I know of but one remedy, and that 
is, sow buckwheat at two different times, so that the 
last sowing will bloom until the frost comes, and 
your grapes are safe, and the grain of your buck- 
| wheat will pay as well as any crop you raise. <Al- 
| Ways sow it on the poorest ground you bave. | 

could say much more, bt will only say, ** Try it.” 

Oxford, O. D. A. McCorpb. 





In that funny, old-fashioned, behind-the-times, 
English bee-book entitled, How I Made $350 a Year, 
they advise having the surplus honey stored under 
the hive, or at least under the brood-nest, as you may 
remember I once told you. Well, our friend T. F. 
Bingham, s0 L have been told, gives his bees room 





‘| for surplus by putting one of his shallow, six-inch, 


empty stories, under the one containing the bees. 
| The idea is at least novel if not useful. 
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PARKS FEEDER. 





ET me give you my plan for making a nice, 
| cheap, and effective feeder. Take a piece of | 
’ seantling 214 in. wide by 1'4 in. thick, and cut 
off as many blocks, 3'4 in. long, as you want feeders; 





take an inch bit, and bore a hole °f in from the end | 


of each block; bore through to within ‘4 in.; then 
take the blocks to a vise, and bore a % in. hole 


trim the long end until it will just fit an inch hole; 
stop the 3 in. hole with cork. and pour melted bees- 


wax inat the inch hole, until both boles are filled; | 


pour out and the holes are lined with wax which 
prevents the honey from being absorbed by the 
wood and thus attracting robbers. See cut of pre- 
pared block below: 





; Shown in our price list. 
lengthwise until you intersect the inch hole; now | 


Your feeder is quite ingenious, friend P., 
‘but I rather dislike to bore holes in our 
hives, even if they can be corked up, as you 
say. Just one more objection; you can not 
go around to the hives and feed nearly as 
fast, as with feeders where you have simply 
to take a coffee pot, and fill them up as you 
pass along, as we do with the Simplicity 
Your feeder feeds 


near to the cluster, leaves the entrance en- 


| tirely unobstructed, and does not permit the 


Now take a half-pint flask (cost 2!3c.), fill with ” 


honey or syrup, and put ina cork with 3 or 4 little 


grooves cut init; then bore an inch hole in the side 


of the hive where you wish to feed, put the block in 
firmly, letting it go in at least as far as the inner 
surface of the side of the hive; you cau now put 
your flask of honey, neck down, into the inch hole, 
pressing it in firmly. The wax makes the feeder 
air-tight. Iam using this style of feeder now, and 
so far it answers the purpose nicely. By this plan, 
you can tell when your feed is out, as far off as you 
can see the flask, and can replenish without disturb- 
ing the bees. You only have to take the bottle or 
flask out of the block, and fill up. 


hive with a large cork. 


improvement on the feeder. Instead of using a 


When through | 
feeding, remove the block and stop the hole in the | 


| 


| the subject. 


escape of the animal heat from the cluster; 
besides it makes a very pretty appearance, 
to be able to see how the colonies are taking 
the food, even from the window where you 
are writing, as you say. Can you buy 4 pint 
bottles, of any kind, at the price you men- 
tion? I think, friend P., you would better 
offer your feeders for sale. 


—_— TT 01 0 Gm — 
HONEY DEW. 





PRODUCED BY APIIIDES. 


3) LEASE don't be disgusted with the honey-dew 
question just yet; I wish to bore you witha 
few words about Mr. J. C. Cline’s letter* on 

He is wrong, I think, in regard to 

every thing except the willow and gum, as he very 

soon would have found if he had taken the trouble 
to climb the trees, and look into the matter more 
closely. The dew on the oaks and beech was pro- 
duced by insects; [have seenthem. That upon the 
gum and willow was produced by insects, and by the 
trees themselves. 

This assertion sounds queer, does it not? but I 
ean prove it next summer by sending you the in- 
sects from the different trees, and also the leaves of 


v) 


| the gum and willow, with the glands upon them 
Later.— Since writing the above, I have made an | 


cork with grooves in it, I take a piece of wire-cloth 
about 3 in. long by 1'4 in. wide, lay it over the inch | 
hole in the block, take the empty flask and press the 


cloth down into the hole until the rim of the flask 
rests on the edge of the hole, and remove the flask, 
leaving the wire-cloth in the hole, nicely formed to 
receive the flask; I then fill the flask with honey or 
syrup, put the block over the mouth of it, and press 
firmly the block with the flask on it, into the inch 
hole made in the hive. 
through the mesbes of the wire-cloth. 
the neatest and most advantageous feeder I have 
ever seen. Bees use a great deal of water too, and 


they consume time in going to the spring, and time | 


is money to the bees. 
can be cheaply and bountifully supplied. 


With this kind of feeder they | 


Bees take the syrup easily | 
This makes | 


| 


To refill the feeder, gently remove the block from | 


the hive, take off the bottle, after filling put it back 


on the block, then put the block inits place. The | 
| be genuine honey-dew, and the bees worked on it all 


plan of removing the block can be dispensed with, 
by making little tin cups with the bottom of wire- 
cloth instead of tin, and putting them in the neck of 
the flask. You would then only have to take out 
the little cup to fill the flask. 
make the cuos. By this plan, they could be made 
the * Eureka” feeder, patent not applied for. IL am 


stimulating several colonies, using feeders as de- | 


scribed, and, from my window, I see that the flasks, 
filled this morning, are now, four o'clock P. M., 
nearly half empty. J.P. PARK. 


La Vergnue, Rutherford Co., Tenn., Mar. 8, °80. 


Tam not prepared to | 


which secrete the dew. 

The peach leaves also occasionally have glands on 
the stem which secrete a thick, clear, and very 
sweet fluid. My bees had a good time in my peach 
orchard during the first two weeks of last May, and 
I can tell you it came in ata very good time, as the 
fruit bloom was all gone, and the poplar (Tulip) trees 
were not in bloom yet. Mr. C.’s quotation from 
Virgil is too far fetched to be of any use as evidence. 
Climb the trees, Mr. C., look into the matter a little 
closer, and let Virgil go to the dogs. 

Jonesboro, Ills., Feb. 3, ’80. W. J. WILLARD. 





On last Saturday, which was next to the last day 
in Feb., I believe, I had occasion to pass through an 
old field which is thickly studded with young pines 
about six feet high. My attention was attracted by 
the hum of bees in one of the pines, and though 
there was no dew, the night previous having been 
cloudy, I saw clear drops of water, as I thought, 
hanging here and there on the bush. It proved to 


day, though it was rather too cool for bees to work 
lively. By evening the drops, still hanging, had ac- 
quired the consistency of ripe honey, and so it con- 
tinued all through the next day; but we have hada 
heavy rain since and I don’t know whether I will see 


| any more of it or not. 


Now honey-dew in the winter and on a pine, I nev- 
er sawor heard of before, though this winter has 


| been unusually warm and dry. 











*See page 70, Fob. N No. 
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Thad just read in GLEANINGS (specimen copy), & | 


letter from one of your correspondents, stating that 
honey-dew was an exudation from the leaf itself, | 
and that the insect theory was homeopathic, &c.; so 
of course I looked closely for the insects, and found 
them thickly clustered on the body of the same twigs, 
on the leaves of which the drops of dew were hang- 
ing. Always, over the drops of honey, I found the 
aphis; and always, under the aphis, I found the 
drops, and every appearance indicated strongly that 
the aphides were the producers and not consumers 
of the honey-dew. Though the pines were all near- 
ly of the same size and appearance, perhaps not | 
more than one in every twenty had the drops or the 
insects on them, but wherever the honey was, there, 
just over it and on the same twig, were the insects. 
The honey did not seem to have dropped and lodged, 
but rather to have run from the cluster of insects 
down the needle-like, pine leaves, and gathered in 
drops on their points, JOHN C. PICKENS. 
Flat Creek, Buncombe Co., N. C., Mar. 5, 1880. 


NOT THE PRODUCT OF APHIDES. 

Here is my observation of the honey-dew in Eu- 
rope; never having seen any here, I cannot give an 
opinion as to its origin in this country, yet IL think 
the results in both countries are the same. I never 
saw any in Europe except in the latter part of June 
or July, when acres and acres of rape were in bloom, 
which is raised there for the oil extracted therefrom. 
To my knowledge, it would come two or three times 
a week, in little sun showers or clouds. I remem- 
ber going many times through rye fields, rye being 
in bloom about the same time, and taking my fingers 
and catching honey drops from the rye heads. Gen- 
erally it would not be long before bees would come 
from the rape fields to the rye fields and gather the 
sweets. Now, some of your readers may laugh, es- 
pecially those that believe in the insect theory; yet 
is it not reasonable to suppose that where there is 
such a large amount of sweets as is deposited in 20 
acres Or a square mile of rape, and very few bees to 
gather it, that it collects in clouds, and then rains 
down on us in showers? Now thisismy observation 
and conclusion, and, being a ‘German,’ I intend to 
“sit” onit, until overwhelming proof to the contra- 
ry is offered. C. HANKER, 

Majority Point, Ill., Feb. 26, 1880. 


That is right, friend H.; ‘‘sit on it,’ and 
stick to it, until they can get you off by fair 
and square proof. 1 confess to being a little 
loth to accept the idea that honey ‘rains 
down,” but | shall be very glad to find that 
it really is so, and I think we all will; will 
we not, boys? ‘cause, you see, we shall be 
looking forward hopefully, every summer, 
to a shower of honey. Such a shower would 
be a tine thing for some of our ‘blasted 
hopers,”’ if it would just come along right in” 
the nick of time. But don’t you think, 
friend H., we shall be more likely to see it if | 
we plant broad fields of rape, such as you 
mention? Our neighbor H. was in a few | 
days ago, and said he was just going to plant 
a tield of 4 acres, and he hoped he should 
outwit the black tleas by having it early. | 
My patch, sowed last fall, all winter-killed, | 
as, in fact, did my late sowed, seven-top tur- 
nip. The other, sowed in Sept., is just now, | 
April 5, putting out buds and very green | 
leaves. 


HONEY FROM THE FOLIAGE, AND NOT FROM THE 
BLOSSOM. 

On p. 26 American Bee Journal for Jan., Prof. 
Cook notes some observations which settle the 
question of honey dew, showing that the plants have 
gland: which secrete the nectar. The summer of 
Isv7 was exceedingly dry in this vicinity. One day, 


| [heard bees humming around the catalpatrees. As 


it was afternoon, and the July sun had long since 


| dissipated any moisture, I was curious to see what 
| could attract them in such numbers. In a moment 


a bee came near enough for me to see distinctly, 
and, judge my surprise when I saw that it was the 
under side of the leaf which was visited. After 
watching several, and noting that they invariably 
gave attention tothe under side only, I broke off 
some of the leaves and found in the angles formed 
by the lateral ribs with the mid-rib—a bare spot; 
that is, I thought it had no epidermis. Certainly the 
down which covered the under side of the leaf was 
wanting here. The bees began work between two 
and three o’clock P. M., and worked until dark. 
They did not tarry long on a leaf, but visited them 
often. There were about three such “spots” ona 
leaf, decreasing in size toward the apex. 

A kind of senna (C. Marilandica, I think but am 
not sure) grows wild here in profusion. Upon the 
upper side of the petiole, between its base and the 
first pair of leaves, is a dark knot about the size 
of a pin’s head, which was the only part of the 
plant the bees visited last summer, although the 
large wild bees worked upon the blossoms, of which 
there was the greatest profusion. 

Grand Lake, Ark., Jan. 20,’80. H. A. HARRIMAN. 

————"—> +00 a 
CHAFF HIVE QUESTIONS; ANSWERED 
BY FRIEND TOWNLEY. 


WAVE R. J. HW. TOWNLEY:—If you please, I have 
al some queries about hives to hold chaff ail the 
ee year, as you suggest in Noy. No. of GLEAN 
INGS, 1879, page #42. The only difficulty in doing so 
(with me at least) is in preventing mold from gather- 
ing in the hives, on the outside part of chaff. If the 
outside box is tight and the chaff is about 6 or more 
inches thick, mold will accumulate here, provided 
we havea changeable winter. I have not experi- 
mented as you have (GLEANINGS, 1875, p. 184) with 
chaff 2 inches thick, or 8inches; and if you, in us- 
ing it 8inches thick, have no mold, T would like to 
know it. It may be that the outside box should be 
made with many cracks so that the moisture may 
dry out better. 

I have been thinking of making this of lath, and 
leaving a small space (say !, inch) between the pieces. 
What do you think about it? 

In GL#ANINGS, 1878, page 194, under the picture of 
your apiary, you mention the two story hive of A. I. 
Rvot’s invention. Do you think such a hive conve- 
nient for using section boxes, when the boxes are 
held inarack’? i.e.,is the upper story not in the 


| way? 


If I knew how many inchesthick to have the chaff, 
and bow to make the hive to get rid of the meld, 
then I, too, would be in favor of chuff around bees 
ailthe year. PETER MOYER. 

Clark, Mercer Co., Pa., Feb. 27, 1880. 


MR. TOWNLEY’S ANSWER, 
The bees were put into my first chaff hives (21) iu 
Oct., and left there until the following Muy, when 
they were all taken out and the hives unpacked 


Ri A ah 
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without finding mold. The space between the hive 
and outside case is4in. The outside case is made 
of seasoned lumber, 4 in. wide, matched, and well 
painted. I have not looked to see if they were 
damp or moldy since. 

I think I should prefer to make the outside box of 
two thicknesses of narrow shingles running up and 
down. They would keep the water out from the out- 
side, and I think would admit enough air to the 
chaff to prevent mold; and, if painted with some 
cheap paint, would look well. 

Mr. Root’s two-story hive is very convenient for 
sections in broad frames, but for sections in cases it 
is decidedly inconvenient; the upper story isin the 
way. Don’t use less than4 in. of chaff; less might do, 
but more would be safer. J. H. TOWNL¥Y. 

Tompkins, Jackson Co., Mich. 

a 
WHERE DID OUR HONEY BEES COME 
FROM? 





HOW MANY KINDS OF HONEY BEES HAVE WE, EC ? 


RIEND ROOT: — The following quotation is 
ity from a poem called “The Prairie,’ by W. C. 
Bryant. Though I wish to call your attention 
to only two lines, I have given the whole division of | 
the poem in which they occur. It is so beautiful | 
and so full of thought that you may deem it worthy 
of a place in GLEANINGS. 

1. Is Bryant correct in saying that the bee was 
brought by man across the (eastern deep) Atlantic ? 
2. If so, at what time, and from what part of Eu- 
rope, did itcome? 3. How many distinct kinds of 
the honey bee are known? 4. Are our common 
black bees found in Europe? If not, this would 
argue against Bryant’s statement. 5. We import 
Italian bees; is this kind of bee found only in Italy 
or does it inhabit the south and west of Europe gen- 
erally ? W. B. TERRY. 

Keswick, Ont., Can., Mar. 12, 1880. 


Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the tlowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 
And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The lee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the eastern der), 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 
And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill the deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark brown furrows. All at once, 
A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 
And I am in the wilderness alone. -- W. C. Bryant. 
I think, friend T., that Bryant is correct, 
but I am unable to say just when the bees 
were first brought over. Neither can I say 
from what part of Europe they came; but 
of this we are pretty certain: the bees 
brought over were the common black bees 
found all over our Jand before the advent of 
the Italians. I believe the bees of England | 
were of the same variety. so that it would | 





| 


| all around the stem. 


seem quite probable our bees were brought 


from there, and, very likely, by the Pilgrims. 
when they founded our republic. It seems 
to me I have seen something to the effect, 
that a swarm of bees was brought over in 
the Mayflower, but 1 may be mistaken. If 
any of our readers can put their hands on 
these records, will they please let us know 
about it?) I presume you have all heard of 


| how the Indians called the honey bee *‘the 


white man’s fly,’ simply because it was by 
them considered a harbinger of civilization. 
Friend Cook, in his Manual, gives some 
facts in the matter, and I am impressed that 
the matter is fully discussed in some of the 
articles in the earlier volumes of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal; but, although I have all of 
these works in my bee library, and, in fact, 
almost all that has been written on bee cul- 
ture, Iam at present unable to tind what I 
wish. In fact, the number of the books 
makes it a task to look up such things. One 
of the clerks has now the matter in hand. 
I believe there are none of our native black 
bees to be found in Italy. Perhaps our 
friend Frank Benton may be able to throw 
some light on the matter. I know that he 
has bestowed a great amount of study on 
the matter of the different races of bees. 





BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 
RED BUD. 


S- SEND, by to-day’s mail, some flowers, which are 
1 called *tred bud.’ Please let me know what they 
= are. The tree is large and these flowers put out 
Bees have been working on it 
for two weeks. My bees were working on the white 
hyacinth on the 4th of thismonth. They were bring- 
ing in pollen, I think, from the witchhazel the last 
of Dec., when we had a freeze which killed all the 
blooms. This is the mildest winter ever known here. 
We have had ice only about four or five times. 
W.S. LOGAN. 

Keachi, De Soto Parisk, La., Jan. 22, 1880. 

The tree mentioned as Red Bud is of the 
genus Cercis, ‘Judas Tree” (so named from 
the old notion that this is the tree whereon 
Judas hanged himself). There are only two 
species, Cercis Canadensis (American Red 
Bud. to which the specimens you send be- 
long) and Cercis Siliquastrum (European 
Red Bud). It is doubtless a good bee plant, 
as it belongs to the noted family Leguminosx 
or Pulse. ‘It grows wild from N. Y. south, 
but probably not in Canada, as its name im- 
plies” (Gray’s Botany). Will some of our 
nursery men inform us if it will grow and 
bloom in Ohio? 








S. VALENTINE, Double Pip? Creek, Md., has sent 
us some albino bees in a cage. They are perhaps a 
trifle lighter in color, than those sent us by friend 
Pike, but [should not have noticed them as differ- 
ent from our usual light colored Italians, had not 
friend V. written that they were albinos. The dif- 
ference is just in the downy hairs, as explained in 
the A B ©. The bees seem unusually quiet and 
gentle; although the cage contained no water, not a 
bee was dead, and they all seemed as quiet and un- 
concerned, as if they had always lived in such acage 
inthe mail bags. It seems to be the general opinion 
that such bees are not hardy, but it may be a mis- 
take. after all. 
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Heads of Srain, 
From Different Fields. 


HOW TO TRANSFER MOVABLE FRAMES. 


or HAD about 30 colonies last spring to change 

¥ from American to Langstroth hives. I studied 
about a week upon a plan of doingit. Having 

no stairs to walk around, I have to do the best I can 
without that auxiliary; I wait until I get to bed, or 
else get close tothe chimney corner, and hang my 
head over the back of the chair; 
has tocome. Well, I completed my theory to my 
entire satisfaction, also equalizing my bees at the 
same time. It may be it will do for your A BC, 


That is where I belong, but I commenced at the | 


wrong end. Now, for my plan: I got a tight box, of 
the right size to hold the Am. frames, nailed strips 
inside to hang the frames on, and used a piece of 
carpet for acover. If you have any hives in use of 
the same size as those you are changing to, borrow 
4 or 5 frames; 
that amount. Shaking off all of the bees, place 
them in the box, carry the box into the house, trans- 
fer the combs to the new hive, and now you are 
just ready to commence. 

Take the hive you have prepared, and the empty 
box, and commence at (we will say) No. 1. 


stand, then lift out one frame at a time and shake 
the bees in front of the new hive, placing the combs 
in the box, carefully keeping the box covered bee- 
tight. So continue until all are hived, and the bees 
sticking to the old hive are jarred off, and the hive 
taken entirely away. Then carry the box into the 
house, and transfer, and go to No. 2, and repeat the 
process until night. At night, you will have a box 
full of combs and no bees. Put them into some of 
the hives until morning, and then take them out 
again to start with. If they get cross, or commence 
robbing, stop a day or two. 
combs out of a strong colony to a weak one. 
see none of them get theirown combs. I use thin 
strips of wood to fasten the combs in with, and I 
tack them on one side of the frames before I com- 
mence to transfer. Ido this for two reasons; viz., 


half the work isdone before you disturb the bees, | 
and it prevents the brood from being damaged by | 


coming in contact with the table. R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, Fayette Co., Ill., March 18, 1880. 

Your plan is a very good one, Friend R., 
when we have frame hives to work with. 
Should you put a very weak colony on the 
combs taken from a strong one, however, it 
might make some trouble. I have often 
practiced your plan, and once recommended 
it for extracting, taking all the combs from 
each hive; it did very well, but I finally de- 
cided it was rather better to give each stock 
their own combs. 





MAKING GRAPE SUGAR CANDY FROM THE DAVENPORT 
GRAPE SUGAR. 

Friend Novice:—1I must tell you my troubles in my 
first attempt to make grapesugar candy. I ordered 
one, 110 lb. box from the Davenport Co. 
charged me 4'4c on the cars. Why do they charge 


so much more for it than the price you gave in | 
But I was going to tell my 


March GLEANINGS? 


then something | 


if not, take out of different hives | 


Move it | 
about 3 ft. to one side, set the new hive on the old | 


To equalize, give the | 
You | 


They | 


| troubles in making it up. I made one batch of 444 
Ibs. to try it, and it hardened all right. Then I made 
about 50 lbs., and put it in frames of 4'¢ lbs. each, 

| and waited just one week and it showed no sign of 

| hardening. Then I stirred into each frame a half 
| tea-cupful of sugar and a table-spoonful of flour, and 
in 24 hours it was all right. Now, what was the 
trouble? I did not melt all of the first 414 lbs., but 
mashed the lumps. Of the last, the dish was so full 

I let it all melt. If heating it too hot will keep it 

| from setting after it is made up, you ought to men- 

tion it in GLEANINGS for the benefit of the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity. 

I have been transferring bees in March. One of 
my neighbors cut a tree for wood, the 1sth, and 
found a swarm of bees init. I went and transferred 
them for him, and had good success. M. D. YORK. 

Millington, Mich., March 21, 1880. 

It is nothing unusual for manufacturers 
to charge more for their goods than others 
do, and I presume the company charged _ 
their regular price for small lots. The 
| cheaper grades of grape sugar are not as 
hard as the finer, and are also much slower 
in assuming the solid state, after having 
been once melted. ‘They are also, like hon- 
ey, quite sensitive to a slight increase of 
| heat, and after having been the least over- 
heated, will utterly refuse to solidify after- 
/ward. On this account, I said in my di- 
rections, that it would answer as well to 
warm the grape sugar just enough to allow 
it to be mashed into apaste. If you are 
careful to do only this in heating it, it will 
harden very soon, after stirring in the cold 
cotfee sugar and flour. In spite of my cau- 
tions, I tind a great many have melted both 
sugars right up together, and have then had 
/to wait a week or more for their candy to 
harden, if, in fact, it hardened at all. 





REPORT OF CHAFF HIVES. 
I have 40 swarms in chaff hives, in good condition, 
each having brood; while I found brood in only one 
of the single walled hives. Bees in the single hives 
| consumed 40 per cent more honey than the chaff 
| packed bees. My hives are all two story and all 
| filled, in upper story, with chaff. I have the single 
| chaff hive, the double chaff hive, and the tenement 
chaff hive. I think so much of the tenement that I 
shall make 25 of them for this season’s use, which is 
| accommodation for 100 swarms. A great many bees 
| will starve this spring, inthis section. I sball not 
winter in anything but a chaff hive again. 
| Monticello, Wis. W. P. CLEMENT. 


BEES ON THE KICKAPOO RIVER VALLEY. 
Bee culture and movable frame hives are almost a 
| new thing in this part of the country. When Mr. 
Gill and myself first commenced to use movable 
frame hives, people laughed and made a good deal 
| of sport of us. They said our bees would never do 
anything because we smoked and handled them so 
| much. Some said we smoked them three times a 
day regularly. But last summer we took considera- 
| ble honey from them, while box-hive men got scarce- 
ly any. Then they wanted to know how we got so 
much honey when they got none. We told them we 
| went out every morning before sunrise and smoked 
| them all out of the hives and started them off to 
work. Now most all bee-men around here want 
| some of our kind of hives and bees (Italians) aud a 
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| 
smoker. One man sent word to us that he heard we | 


have a new kind of bees (Bohemian bees), and that 
he was going to get some Bohemian kings from us 


next summer. If you know of any one that wants | 


any Bohemians next summer just send word to me. 
Viola, Wis., Mar. 16, 1880. G. W. WILson. 


A VIOLENT ATTACK OF THE “ BEE FEVER.” 

Mr. Root: -I am in great earnestness about the 
Italian bees. Your journal sets me in flames; I 
read every word from the outside page of the first 
cover to the bottom of the last cover, advertise- 
ments and all, except some old standards that I 
almost know by heart. I feel sorry when I get 


through that there is no more of it to read. I look | 


upon you as a public benefactor; and I pray God 
that you may live to extreme old age to carry on 
this work; and that you may be rewarded pecuniari- 
ly here, and with eternal life hereafter. 

Reidsville, N. C., Mar. 15, '80. Wa. S. FONTAINE. 


Gently, gently, friend F._ 1 am very much 


obliged indeed for your kind words and , 


wishes. but I wonder if you will still feel the 
same after you have been through an attack 
of Blasted Hopes. Your remark about the 
old advertisements has just suggested, that 
at least one might give place to something 
fresh, and so I have had our extractor ad. 


taken out and put in the price list. The | 


front page, too, might be changed, at least 
in part; but the remarks about patents, I 
can but feel would best be constantly before 
the new scholars that are coming up, if not 
wanted by the older ones. 

TONGS FOR LIFTING OUT THE FRAMES. 

By the same mail as this letter, I send you a 
model of an instrument for lifting frames out of 
hives so that the other hand is at liberty to work on 
the comb, and is removed from the bees, and not 
apt to be stung by bees crawling on the hands. It 
was invented by Charles Durant, of this place, and 
he does not want any patent either; so, if it is of 
any merit, use it to the best advantage of yourself 
and subscribers. Make it of No.6 or 7 wire, and it 
will be strong enough for any frame. 


KILLING *‘ ROBBER BEES’’ ON SUNDAY. 

One of your correspondents in the last No. speaks 
of aman staying home Sunday and killing Italian 
robbers. It reminds me of an old man who was very 
spiteful against **them new bees,”’ and so sat down 
and killed every yellow robber he saw going into the 
hive. A few days ago he called me in to open his 
hive, as it was growing thinner every day; and when 
I opened it, there was a black queen impregnated 
by an Italian drone, and he had been killing his own 
bees! It is needless to say, he was cured of “killing 
robbers.” 

STARTING AN APLARY ON £2.50. 

I started keeping bees sixteen years ago with a 
two and a half gold piece that my uncle, Dr. T. B. 
Hamlin, of Nashville, Tenn., gave me as a present. 
I was the first to call his attention to the Italian bee. 
Bees have wintered well inthis section. I have fifty 
swarms, and have lost only one so far. A year ago 
there was a disease that destroyed hundreds of 
swarms in this section. Alonzo Bradley, a neighbor, 
lost 70 out of 80 swarms. I lost 20 out of 49 last sea- 
son. Nosurplus honey was made in this section, 
owing to wet weather. E. H. PHINNEY. 

Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass., Mareh @, 1880, 


The device mentioned is certainly very in- 
genious; itisasort of double tongs, made 
of two pieces of wire. But, friend P., I feel 
quite sure that practiced hands would much 
rather grasp the top bar of the frame with- 
out any tongs. Unless the frame is very 
heavy, [ almost always pick it up with one 
hand. It wasarather sad joke, truly, on 
the man who tried to kill his neighbor's 
bees. Ilow many times we see the same 
spirit manifested, simply because people are 


Jaboring under a misapprehension, and I do 


not know but that a want of charity almost 
always goes hand in hand with—shall I say 
ignorance? Weare glad to hear from a pu- 
pil of our old friend, Dr. Hamlin. 


PAINT FOR HIVES. 

Please have the kindness to tell me of your pres- 
ent opinion of Averill’s chemical paint as compared 
with white lead. The latter I do not like. It rabs 
off like whitewash when exposed to the weather for 
a year or two. J. R. EOFF. 

Powhatan, Belmont Co., O., March 8, 1880. 

It seems to me, friend E., that either your 
lead or oil, or possibly both, must be at fault. 
if the paint rubs off as you say. I discarded 
the Averill chemical paint because it peeled 


| Off, and also because it Was much more ex- 


pensive than ordinary lead and oil. <All of 
the mixed paints advertised so highly are 
more expensive than simple pure lead and 
oil, if I am correct; and if you get really 
pure articles, the lead and oil are, so far as 
my experience goes, in the long run, the 
most lasting. Get them of some reliable 
dealer whom you know, and tell him you 
want a real, genuine article, and expect to 
pay for it. We now pay $9.50 per hundred 
for lead, and 8U cents per gallon for the best 


| boiled linseed oil. Buy your lead in 100 Ib. 


kegs, and then you do not have to pay any- 
thing for the package, as you do where you 
buy in smaller quantities. If I am wrong in 
anything I have said above, will some of 
those who are experienced in painting, espe- 
cially painting hives, please correct me? 
and, while I think of it, let us have the ex- 
perience of a good many on the subject. 
Paint for hives is quite a big item, and we 
all wish the latest and best information on 
the subject. 


A SIMPLE WAY OF FEEDING SUGAR. 

Two years ago I could not go near bees without 
being stung, but last summer, with your help, A BC, 
and a smoker, I handled cross bees very successful- 
ly. I got a dollar queen and 10 0z. of bees of you 
last August. She produces very dark three-banded 
workers, but they are gentle, and I think good 
workers. Iam feeding sugar by putting it in a shal- 
low pan and pouring water on it, stirring, and then 
splitting points of shingles and putting them in the 
water for the bees to light upon; it seems to bea 
success, as they are busy on it every warm day, and 
no bees get drowned. They take up all the water in 
ashort time. Then you have only to pour on more 
water, and they will take all the sugar. I gota colo- 
ny late in Nov., that had little or no stores, and fed 
through the winter by laying empty comb on top of 
the frames, covering it with sugar, and then wetting 
it. They took down and stored more than one 
pound in one mild day in December. 


Huntsville, O., Mar. 20, ‘80. A. C. MILLER. 
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Your plan is a very good one, friend M., | fastening comb containing honey and brood in the 
but instead of your pans that are expensive, | frames. I filled 4 frames in this way, then went to 
and too smooth for the bees to climb up on, | gathering up the remaining comb, and brushing the 
I would use the Simplicity feeders, and then | bees off into the hive. After getting through with 
you will not need any bits of shingles, for a | the comb, we found that we had something more to 
bee never drowns in them, even if there be | do. The scattered bees clustered in a part of the 
no float. Pure sugar, and pure water, Can | hollow tree, and these we scraped up with our hands 
not well be improved on asa feed. If nO | ang put in the hive, and after getting them hived 
pollen can be gathered, of course, they | 
should have some tlour or other substitute 
for pollen. 


we brought them home. ‘They are working nicely, 
| and I believe they are the strongest colony I have. 
: = We got about 30 lb. of honey out of the tree, and 5 Ib. 
ODD-SIZED HIVES AND FRAMES. of wax. I don’t know whether we got the queen or 
Will it pay for me to change hives? Iam using a | not. How can I find out? Ato Ws. 
two-story hive containing 16 frames inthe complete | New Matamoras, Wash. Co., O., Mar. 29, °80. 
two-story, and frames ubout 10 in. sq. I have 5 | If you can not tind the queen by looking 
stands, and all that I want is enough to supply fam- | over the combs, friend W., keep an eye out 
ily use. From what I have read I think that the | for queen cells; if the queen is lost, you will 
bees will be more determined to swarm in the hive 1 | be almost sure to find cells started by the 
am using, than iarge ones. If a change would be for | next day. You did quite well for new hands, 
the best, I should like to make it this spring before | but you did not tell us whether or not you 
I get too many on hand. On aceount of your ex- | got stung any. I presume not; for, if you 
perience I ask you, will it pay to change, every thing | Worked carefully as you seem to have done, 
being considered, transferring, wintering, swarm- | there was hardly any need of it. 
ing, honey, ete.? JAS. MAHAFFEY. - — 
Newbern, Varth. Co., Ind., March 16, ’80. WHEN SHALL WE HANG SHEETS OF FDN. IN THE 
: should anges: ones ainly change, and that, How early in the eon will bees begin to use fdn 
». before vou get a aing ~ame OF J s ‘ . 
a. Ze sg ip gg yg td — | in the brood frames? Will it do just as well to put 
do just as well in your small frames, I | 2 or 3 sheets in at once, with a natural comb bet ween 
should change for the sake of having my | them, where the colonies are strong? The fdn. I 
hives and implements correspond with the | Propose to use was put in the hives last fall, and the 
standard ones in common use. Every sea- | bees made a little start on it, but then concluded 
son, and, in fact, almost every day, we are. they would rather do it this spring; so it isn’t qute 
coming nearer and nearer to one uniform | “raw.” M. Simons. 
size of frame and package for honey; and Brocton, N. Y., Apr. 6, 1880. 
the inconvenience of odd and ill-matched If you separate two brood combs by hang- 
hives and frames is becoming day by day ing a sheet of fdn. between them at almost 
more apparent. Manufacturers of hives | any time of the year, the bees will build it 
and implements are, some of them, entail- | out, because they can not very well help do- 
ing a fearful amount of trouble on some of | ing so. If their brood nest is forcibly divi- 
their customers by their heedless and un- | ded they must fill the vacancy with a comb, 
scrupulous way of making all sorts of odd | or suffer severely. As the sheet of fdn. is 
sizes, without any thought or care as to| right there, they build it out, but to divide 
whether the goods they send out will match | the brood nest thus, and give them such a 
those they have sold a year or two before or chill, damages the colony unless it is very 
not. The dimensions we give in our price | strong, or the weather is so warm that they 
list and the A BC have now been many | have commenced building comb. I would 
years before the people, and as no one else | not advise giving them fdn. to build out, not 
las ever attempted a similar classification, | even sheets that were partly built out last 
these dimensions can not well be changed, | fall, until fruit trees are in bloom, or, at 
if we would. The Langstroth frame, as I | least, until just before the time of fruit tree 
have given it for years back, is now almost | bloom. This is quite an important matter, 
universally accepted, not only in our own and one where the A BC class may make 


but in other countries all over the world. trouble by untimely “tinkering.” You will 
e ee have to learn just when to do these things, 
CUTTING A BEE-TREE BY GREEN HANDS. | to a great extent, by careful observation. 


A. I. Root:— Last Tuesday, Mar. 23d, a hand and | — > eff colony, and watch daily to see 
myself went to the woods to cut a sbingle tree, | pyr a . ect = af It ee eng 
selecting a large chestnut; and when about half Of Hying bees by causing more to stay a 

home to keep the exposed brood warm. it is 


down, as [ was looking up the tree to see which way | j : . iy peasy beter 
wae tehin te th. Laas tenon inenionel ai damage, and you will best wait awhile be- 
eae = zg fore doing any more. 


hole in the tree. The tree in falling mashed the 


part containing the bees, scattering the bees and REPORT FROM OUR FRIEND C. C. MILLER. 
honey in every direction. Although it seemed im- You ask, in February GLEANINGS why I don't set 


possible to save the infuriated little fellows (but the example and put the number of hives to my 
thinking I would try), I ran home and got some help | name. I should count it presumption to have done 
and a movable-comb hive and other necessaries, and | so without your approval, and, moreover, I am not 
we began business with veiled faces. We gather- anxious to give my own number, but want very 
ed up the comb, which was covered with bees (this | much to see the number given with every signature 
being, as we thought, a very dangerous business, | in GLEANINGS as well as other papers. Possibly 
and none of us had our lives insured). After taking | there are objections that I don’t see. A bee friend 


out a part of the comb, I went to cutting out and | in Kansas writes me that he thinks it desirable, and 
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if you request it, I think the friends generally will 
accede cheerfully. My own report is this: I com- 


! 


menced, May Ist, 1879, with 154 stocks, increased to . 


250, taking about two tons of comb honey. The last 
50 stocks were unwisely made, as I doubled up after- 
ward and had left to put in cellar, 230 stocks. Nine 
died in the cellar, and I expect to double up some 
more bringing the number to perhaps not much over 
200 by May Ist. Till then, I must sign myself— 
Marengo, Ill., April 5, 1880. C. C. MILLER, 15+. 


LOCATING NEAR A BARNYARD. 

I have located my bees near a barnyard. A friend 
Says that it is not a good location on account of the 
effiuvia from this source. Is this so? 

Hudson, N. Y., Mar. 22, ’80. J. MCNEILL. 

I should like the barnyard above all things, 
friend M., and if I could not take care of the 
efluvia, by converting it into a fertilizer for 
honey plants, I should. consider myself help- 
less. Of course I would not have the hives 
where the occupants of the barnyard could 
get at them, for you might then have a scene 
like our last month’s cartoon; 
have a nice barnyard, and a nice apiary too. 


A NOVEL WAY OF FEEDING BEE CANDY. 

Asto your point of giving bees water, I makea 
trough of flour candy. brush the inside of trough 
with melted beeswax, lay it on a thin board or piece 
of tin, place it on top of the frames under the quilt, 
fill the trough with water, lay 2 or 3 little sticks 
across the trough that bees may get at the water, 
and the consequence is that now, in my bive which 
has this arrangement, the bees are eating up the 
trough finely and taking the water, and that very 
few bees can be seen flying from that hive at any 
time, even when others are out very strong. 

T. L. VONDORN, 

Omatka, Nebraska, Jan. 24, 1580. 

Thanks, friend V. Since you have men- 
tioned it, it has just occurred to me that I 
can have the girls leave a cavity in our ma- 
ple-sugar bee-candy bricks, pour in some 
wax, and then pour it out again, so that the 
cavity will hold water ; give the bees a brick, 
pour in some water, and let them eat it up, 
feeder and all. 





GOOD FOR A MICHIGAN SCHOOL-MA’ AM. 

A young lady school-teacher in the town of Speak- 
er, while picking wild berries, found a swarm of 
hybrids on a bush. Not liking to lose the prize, she 
loosened her skirt, fastened one end, shook the bees 
in, carried them home, and, for aught [ know, is to- 
day a prosperous apiarist,—a good sight for some 
young A BC bee scholar. J. B. GRAVES. 

Richmond, Mich., Jan, 16, 1880. 

No wonder Michigan has the leading ag- 
ricultural college of the U.S., when even 
the school-ma’ams have atte ‘and determ- 
ination to perfom a feat like this. I am 
afraid some of our Ohio school-mistresses 
would not even know what a swarm of bees 
was, if they should find one. I knew of two 
women who let a swarm hang ona tree in 
their garden all day, and afterward said they 
did not know they were of any value to any- 


body. Has any other state a school-ma’am 
that can equal Michigan’s daughter? Per- 
haps Lam mistaken, and there are lots of 
them equally smart, but nobody knows 


about it. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS BEES. 
Friend Root:—I suppose you think by this time 
that you have “got rid of me,’’ as my subscription 
expired with the Dec. No.; but you are mistaken, 
for here I am again, and here is my dollar for anoth- 
er year, beginning with Jan. You see I made about 
$40.00 with my bees last season, and had I not read 


| GLEANINGS for several years, it is very likely that | 


but I would | 


would have been minus that amount, not to speak of 
the pleasure I have derived from devotion to my 
little pets. I enjoyed those cartoons very much; es- 
pecially some of the first, for they hit me pretty 
close. I wonder, however, if some of the fraternity 
havn't bad a little of our experience? 

One day I came home, and found my wife a little 
“out of sorts,” for you see she had been hanging out 
the clothes, and the ‘bees objected, and (like the 
“rooster”? we read about in the school book) drove 
her “out of the yard.’ This recalled to my minda 
nursery rhyme and I said: 

“The maid was in the garden, 

A hanging out her clothes, 
When along came a ‘honey bee’ 
And ‘stung her on’ her nose.” 

Then she ordered me to get my smoker and keep 
the bees away until she finished her work, and so I 


‘did; but I thought to myself, wouldn’t I enjoy a 


scene like this, if some one eise was in my boots? 
But it is time to stop this foolishness, so send along 
your GLEANINGS for I'm getting hungry for some- 
thing new. S. JONES. 

New sietesaanes spied Oo. 

HIRING BOYS TO TAKE CARE OF THE BEES. 

I have 17 colonies of bees on summer stands. Will 
it pay me to hire a boy toattendtothem? AsIam 
blacksmithing, my bees don’t get the care they 
should have. Have you some boys that have learned 
to handle bees who could be got? and what would 
be the wages? CHAS. BRELSFORD. 

St. Paris, Champaign Co., O., Jan. 23, 1880. 

If you have plenty of aaa to do yourself, 
I think a boy could be made quite proftita- 
ble, but, in all probability, you could get one 
right near your home, just as good, anda 
great deal cheaper than one we could send 
you from Medina. You will have to look 
over his work often; you will have to be 
kind and patient with him, and be his 
friend, and be will be worth a great deal to 
you, and you will likely be worth a great 
deal to him. Be cross to him, and scold 
him when he does things exactly as he was 
not to do them, think him a fool even if you 
do not call him so, and he will not be worth 
4centsaday. Ihave tried both ways, and 
know. Almost any boy who is not really 
vicious or lazy can be taught to like bees, 
and to enjoy working among them; and, 
when he does this, he will be protitable at 
the wages boys ordinarily receive. 


, Jan, 25, 1880, 


WIRE-CLOTH SEPARATORS. 

My wire separators did well, — better than the tin 
or wood, as they allow the heat to be more freely 
diffused, and the bees to pass and work more widely 
on the starters, over the whole of the sections, as 
though they were working in one large empty box. 
The open wire also enables you to see at all times 
what they are about, even better than if divided 
with glass. Iam satisfied that strips, or ribbons, of 
wire woven with meshes — say from 34 to % inch sq., 
out of very fine wire, would make the best and the 
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cheapest separators that could be made. But it is 
too tedious to undertake to weave many of them by 
hand, though it could be done with a little loom for 
the purpose (which would cost but little) very handi- 
ly and rapidly. J. B. TURNER. 
Jacksonville, Morgan Co., Ill, Jan. 9, 1880. 


_Lagree with you, friend Turner, and since | 
tin has come up so much, Mr. Gray and 1 | 


have had some long talks in regard to the | 
matter. At present,asquare foot of wire 
cloth is a little cheaper than a square foot of 
tin, and Lam quite sure it will answer bet- | 
ter, for the reasons you have given; although 
lam a little inclined to doubt that a mesh 4 | 
inch would do, for I have seen bees bulge 

the combs when crowded for room, into a | 
hole not very much, if any, larger than that 
size. It would certainly be safe to make 
them 2, and perhaps 4 may be all right. | 
Who will experiment fully on this? Of | 
course, it will be an advantage to have them | 
large enough to have the bees pass through | 
easily, if we can. Well, as wire cloth cut 

into strips will ravel badly, we must have it | 
woven of just the right width for separators, 
as you say, friend T., and the man who gets 
up a machine to do this cheaply, will find a 
great demand. Meanwhile, friend T., we 
will try to remember you for having suggest- 
ed the idea. and demonstrated that it could | 
be done. As we wish to use a very fine wire, | 
and make a very large mesh, we shall have 
to use wire cloth with hexagonal meshes, 
like that used for wire fences, ete. If you, 
do not move fast, perhaps I shall do it first. | 
For the Simplicity sections, it will need to 

be just about 34 in. wide. 


LENGTH OF TONGUES, AND THE RED-CLOVER QUEEN. 
Hurrah for the gift of tongues! The tongues of 
the bees you sent from the “red-clover’’ queen are 
lots (?) longer than ordinary bees’ tongues. But, 
hold on; let me crow a little. I can show bees that 
will beat that. See specimens I send to-day. They 
are sisters of those that made you the most honey in 
1878. To compare the lengths of tongues by the mi- 
croscope, stretch them out side by side upon a glass 
coated with mucilage. May be they shrink,—dry up 
—in shipping; soplease compare these with the red- 
clover bees’ tongues. 
Query. After all, do they not owe their success 
more to long-windedness than to dong-tonguedness? 
The bees sent are, or were, ‘*boss’’ workers, and | 
died like martyrs for the cause of—science (?) and 
bee culture. OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Jan. 19, 1880, 
I shall have to explain that friend F. sent, | 
about a year ago, to know what I would | 
take for the stock in my apiary that had | 
gathered the most honey in the preceding | 
summer of 1878. I sold him the colony, and 
itis its queen that he is speaking of, and 
some of her bees that he has compared with 
some I[ sent him from our red-elover queen. | 
I confess, friend F., while I admire and ap- 
prove of these microscopic tests, it seems to 
me asafer and shorter cut, to select from 
queens whose bees gather most honey. We 
shall then include long-windedness. and ev- | 
ery thing else: for we shall get exactly what, 
and almost all that, we desire in honey bees 
—those that are the best honey gatherers. 





I have five colonies of bees. I bought one weak 
swarm in the spring, and they gave me three little 
swarms on three successive days -the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of June. I bought empty combs for them, and 
they increased nicely in brood, but gave very little 
honey. 

A HINT ON BEE-HUNTING. 
Lalso found, by lining from my watering-trough, 


| one black and one Italian swarm, about 1, of a mile 


distant, and about 20 rods apart. The blacks had 
about 100 lb. of honey and comb; the Italians, which 
I judged by the comb to be a swarm of this season, 
had about 60 lb. I saved the bees of the latter, hived 
them, and fitted their empty comb into the frames, 
bought a few more combs, and gave them their own 
honey, what we did not eat ourselves, and some cof- 
fee A sugar. The weak swarms I fed some of the 
black-bee honey and coffee sugar. Do you think 
they will get through this winter? They have plen- 
ty of honey, but very little bee-bread. 
RADISHES AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I sowed a patch of radishes, which were in bloom 
in the last of October, and the honey-bees and bum- 
ble-bees were on it in a regular swarm. About !; 
carried pollen. I will sow some for next fall if I 
live. They bloom about * robbing time.” 

BRIMSTONING BEES. 

I see in GLEANINGS that some bee-men still brim- 
stone their bees which have not honey enough. I 
am afraid they will get * brimstoned”’ if they don’t 
repent. I believe that God has given them only for 
us to use their surplus, and if I have any minus 
honey I will unite them to others or feed them. 

H. L. WARSTLER. 

St. Johns, Clinton Co., Mich., Jan. Ll, 1880. 

I guess you keep asharp look out, friend 
W., or you would not have noticed the bees 


/on the watering wough. As bees always 


hold to a certain place for getting water, af- 
ter they once get accustomed to it, we can 
often line wild bees by this means. After 
filling up with water they always take a di- 
rect bee line for home, much more direct 
than when they have been fed diluted hon- 


ey, or something they will gorge themselves 


with. 

What kind of radishes were yours? and 
when did you sow them? Our first crop 
from the greenhouse was radishes, and it 
Was such a novelty to see fine radishes in 
the month of March, that it made quite a 
stir among the boys and girls. They seem 
to be remarkably easy to raise; with the 
stimulus of a little guano, they made such a 
wonderful growth, it was worth all they cost 
just to look at them. 
BALLING OF THE QUEEN; SOME EXCELLENT SUGGES- 

TIONS FROM FRIEND MARVIN. 

The balling of queens is sometimes caused by poi- 
son of the bees, on the queens or bees, on the hive 
or contents, or even inthe air. The remedies are, 
feed highly scented feed, smoke or change the odor 
of hives, bees, and queen, and caging the queen has 
sometimes to be resorted to. A robber bee ina hive 
sometimes starts the balling. A scarcity of pas- 
turage, or lack of stores in the hives (creating idle- 
ness), or a want of eggs, or of brood in some of the 
stages of development, causes the balling and re- 
newal of some queens. Balling is not liable to occur 
ina No. | stock. Place all such stocks in good order, 
and have no weak ones to demoralize the apiary. 

St. Charles, Tl., Jan. 9, 1880, J. M. MARVIN. 
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SOME EXCELLENT HINTS ON CELLAK WINTERING. 


My cellar is ventilated by means of a large pipe , 


entering a tall heated chimney, giving abundant 


opportunity for the ingress of fresh air; and, al- | 


though the cellar is only 18 by 28 ft. and 8 ft. bigh, 
the air does not get foul with the 144 swarms in it. 
When the weather is warm, however, I keep large 


sakes of ice on two stands which extend up nearly | 


to the top of the cellar; this keeps the bees quiet 
during all warm weather. I put them in, in Noy., at 
the first cold spell, and before any dampness could 
condense in the hives. This is the simple secret of 
my success in cellar wintering. Of course, I watch 


them closely, and keep my thermometer as near 40) 


as possible. Last year many of my swarms bred in 
the cellar, until when I took them out there was a 
heaping half bushel of bees ina hive. Some had the 
lower story packed full, and an 8 inch half story en- 
tirely full, and would have starved, had I not taken 
all the bees in the half story and divided them 
around among some lighter swarms which had 
plenty of stores. They all received the new comers 
kindly except one or two colonies which also con- 
cluded to do so, after a vigorous smoking. If you 
can give these thoughts to the class, it muy prevent 
some failures in cellar wintering. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., Mar. 20, 80. 

GOOSE QUILLS—A SUBSTITUTE, 

Friend Novice:—1 am somewhat surprised to see 
you propose to send goose quills over the country for 
brushing bees from combs and sections, when every 
bee-keeper has at his own command the very nicest 
brushes for that purpose. The first time you killa 
chicken for your table, before scalding it just chop 
off one or both wings at the first joint, so as to geta 
wing brush with about a dozen quill feathers with 
it, and you have it. There! I fear I have interfered 
with your business and spoilt a large trade in goose 
quills, so I will shut right up now. 

HOW TO GET ROBBER BEES OUT OF A HIVE. 

I see it is generally recommended to shut the en- 
trance of a hive which is being robbed, until just at 
night, then open and let the robbers go home. This 
is, I think, very objectionable, for they are kept 
there perhaps all day to worry the rightful bees, 
and are also likely to ball and kill the queen. Now 
any bee-keeper can get every, or nearly every, rob- 
ber bee out in 15 or 20 minutes. Take a bunch of 
weeds, grass, a broom, or almost any kind of a brush, 
and swing it briskly back and forth close to the en- 
trance. It will not prevent them from coming out, 
but it will prevent them from going in. I have 
sometimes closed the entrance for 3 or 5 minutes, 
then brushed away all outsiders, and again opened 
the entrance and the robbers would pile out like a 
swarm coming. This repeated a few times will sure- 
ly be asuccess. Then, to keep them out, I have 
never yet found a better planthan I gave you two 
years ago; that is. cover the hive with a cloth or 
blanket. I never move a stand to a new location. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., April 5, 1880. 

Very good, friend F. I have practiced 
the same plan in getting out robbers, but, 
for some reason, I have never before thought 
to speak of it. I have had an opinion that 
many of the rightful owners came out too, 
and got brushed away, but perhaps it would 
do no great harm: they could stay out, un- 
til “some other time,’ as a wholesome les- 


| ' ° ‘ . 
} son for not guarding their domain better. 


Some way I always imagine a ‘“‘wing,”’ has a 
look of untidiness, suggestive of ‘dead 
hens,” but perhaps I am notional. I be- 
lieve I like a feather best. 

MONEY COLUMN — WHAT IT DOES. 

I have sold all my last crop of honey. I sold 175 
gallons from your advertisement in GLEANINGS, 48 
gallons of which I have as yet got no pay for. 
Thanks. My first swarm came the 19th inst., and 6 
or 8 have come since. They are all very strong, the 
second stories having been left on through the win- 
ter, mostly full of honey, which is really in my way 
now. I noticed the first new honey coming in yes- 
terday. The willow is just commencing to bluom. 

C. C. MARTIN. 

Benton, Bossier Par., La., Mar. 27, 1880. 


FROM A VERY NEW ABC “CHILD,” WHO DON'T QUITE 
KNOW WHERE HE DOES BELONG. 

As I have been reading GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE for the last 3 months, I think T ought to give 
you a litde “inkling” of my experience in bee cul- 
ture. But, fearing that you might be a little both- 
ered to decide what department to put me in (as I 
_see you have several in GLEANINGS), whether Smil- 
‘ery, Grinnery, Growlery, Blasted Hopes, 0, Hum- 
bugs, I have so long hesitated; and yet, for fear you 
might seat me “in the wrong pew,” I will for the 
present content myself with giving my report for 
the past year. 

Beginning with the spring of ’79, I had 10 colonies, 
not very strong. Increased them to 1) by artificial 
swarming, and got-- well, honestly, about thirty-five 
p-unds of comb honey, not very nice. Early in the 
fall, 1 discovered that my colonies were not so 
strong, some of them at least, as I could desire, and 
some of them had stored but little honey for winter. 
This I attribute to three causes; viz., the poor sea- 
son, a cider mill on one side, and a sorghum mill on 
the other. Well, late in the fall, I found one stock 
queenless, and united it with another. Another one 
ran out of **grub’’ at home, and moved in with their 
next door neighbor. This reduced my number to 13, 
and to-day they all seem to be well and hearty, 
though some of them are a little weak, and some 
of them may have to be doubled up yet before the 
peach-tree blossoms. But don’t put me in * Blasted 
Hopes,” for “lve been there” long ago. “I'm not 
a chicken,” by any means. I have been in the bee 
business more or less (mostly less) for a number of 
years, and experimented a good deal with bees and 
bee fixtures, but the season of '79 was the poorest 
honey season in these parts that I have any recollec- 
tion of. JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendale, Ill, Feb. 17, 1880. 


BLUE THISTLE. 

I notice in March No., pages 129 and 130, that 
Duff and Wilson seem to be particularly averse to 
blue thistle, and, in reply to friend Wilson, would 
say that I was raised in the Dlue thi-tle region of the 
Shenandoah Valley, and I have observed that London 
County and, in fact, all the counties in Va. in which 
the seed in question is found, are the richest coun- 
ties in the state. Our best farmers in these blue 
thistle regions all admit that a crop of the thistle 
is equal to a crop of clover when ploughed under at 
the proper time, and it need not interfere with 
other crops when properly managed. All friend 

| Duff has to do is to give bis bees a fair chance on a 
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field of blue thistle, and he will be convinced of its 
untold value as a honey plant. We have no other 
plant growing in Va. which produces so much honey 
as the blue thistle, and no honey which commands a 
better price in the Baltimore market, white clover 
not excepted. If ourfriends need any statistics, I 
will try to obtain them. J. W. SHOLL. 

Pleasant Dale, W. Va., March 11, 1880. 

Well, friend S., there is one comforting 
thought about the blue thistle as a honey 
plant. it would not have to be nursed and 
fussed with in hot beds, as do the spider and 
Simpson plants, to get them started. After 
all that has been said, [ do not feel very 
much afraid of it. 


HOW AN A BC SCHOLAR SUCCEEDS IN MAKING CHAFF 
HIVES. 

The chatf hives arrived safe, in due time. I ought 
to have acknowledged this sooner, but was anxious 
first to have them built, and see what they looked 
like, and if they were all there correct. You havea 
talent for packing in your packing room, and you 
ought to be praised for it. Lintended building them 
myself, although not a carpenter, and having never 
seen such a thing as a chaff hive before, bad not the 
least idea how any of it was to go together. When 
the box was opened, and the stuff for 5 hives, in so 
many pieces of different sizes and shapes, was laid 
on the floor in a pile, you can hardly im gine my be- 
wilderment. But, undaunted, [went at it, following 
earefully the directions in the A BC book, and sue- 
ceeded in put ing them together without the least 
trouble. By this time, they are all in their places, 
well painted, the bees comfortably in them, and they 
look very beautiful indeed. It seems to me that the 
“nature of things,’’ and common sense were faith- 
fully consulted when these hives were invented, and 
I can not but have faith inthem. I hope to be able 
to get all my bees into such hives before next winter. 

ANOTHER QUEEN THAT ALWAYS HAS A DAUGHTER 

WITH HER. 
I have already several beautiful queens from an 


having a young queen with her in the same hive. I 
took 5 from that hive last season, TT. C. DAVIS. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 16, 1880, 
FEEDING FLOUR CANDY FOR WINTER. 
Tam a beginner in bee culture, and have 21 ecolo- 


nies all in good condition. I wintered 20 in the cel- | 


lar, and one on the summer stand. I think cellar 
wintering preferable. Last season was a very poor 
one for honey in this locality, and I have been oblig- 
ed to feed them all winter. I fed them on candy 


made of sugar and flour, and it caused them to keep | 


breeding all winter, so they are quite strong to com- 
mence the season, which I hope will be a good one. 
L. E. WELCH. 
Linden, Genesee Co., Mich., March 18, Iss). 


GETTING OUT OF “*BLASTED HOPES.” 
The “bugs” are quict, and seem to be coming out 


pretty well this year. Since my report in Blasted | 
Hopes, three years ago, f have been going a little 


slow, and tind that going slow is better than haste, 
in this business. Observation, books, papers, etc., 
are very necessary, but no one can become a suc- 
cessful bee-keeper, without practical experience, 
and this cannot be obtained in a day. 
AUTOMATIC HIVING—A SUGGESTION. 
You that don't clip your queens, and report their 


all lighting where your first swarm clustered, just 


cut that branch off, and hang it on an automatic 
hiver. This is theory; how would it work in prac- 
tice? My queens are clipped so I can't try it. 

Conklin, N. Y., March 16, 1880. W. RUGER. 

Your idea is worthy of trial, friend R. 
The question seems to be as to whether a 
swarm would persist in settling on a limb 
previously occupied by other swarms, after 
the limb had been moved to a new locality. 
The green foliage would wilt, and I believe 
the bees have rather a fancy for green, grow- 
ing branches; but perhaps we may manage 
to get around this objection some way. 
Glad to hear you have pulled bravely out of 
Blasted Hopes. 


IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD NAME. 

After reading Mitchell, I thought you must be a 
great humbug, vut I notice Prof. Cook and T. J. 
Newman don’t so regard you, since they quote you 
as good authority. Bees did not winter well here. 
About half in this vicinity died. Many were trans- 
ferred into the Mitchell hive last spring, and they 
seem to have lost a much greater per cent than 
those left in the old hives. VAN JOB. 

Fillmore, Ind., Mareh 30, 1880. 

Truly, friend J., it is well to be well spo- 
ken of, and Tam very much obliged to the 
friends you mention. 


SELLING HONEY. 

Will you please, during the coming year, give us 
some method, not patented, for selling honey at re- 
munerative prices. The home market does very 
well up to a limited amount, say a tun or so, but 
honey producers need an honest market were any 
reasonable amount may be sold for the cash and at 
fair prices. If bee men would combine, and fix 
their priees, buyers might be compelled to pay 
something near the true value of the honey produc- 


_ tion of the country. No one can afford a nice article 


of extracted honey for 6c. to 8c. per pound, and yet 


imported mother, and one also that has the habit of | those are the prices frequently seen quoted as Chi- 


eago prices. I believe that bee-keepers are general- 
ly better posted on producing honey, than on selling 
it, Which should not be if honey producing is des- 
tined to take its place among the remunerative pur- 
suits. JAs. B. HAWKER, 

Arlington Heights, Ills., Feb. 26, 1880, 

I can give you no better advice, my friend, 
than todo as Doolittle, Grimm, Hethering- 
ton, Harbison, and other large, honey pro- 


‘ducers do. I do not quite like the word 


combination, for ic savors too much of 
“rings.”’ does it not, friend IH. ? 


GLVING BEES ALL THE ADVANTAGES. 

Tam going to subscribe for all of the bee journals 
of America this year, and if my bees don’t make 
honey it will be because they don’t know how to 
read. Vll not be to blame for not furnishing them 
with something good to read. Now spur up, ‘‘Eds.”’ 

Send along the GLEANINGS, Mr. *‘Novice,”’ and let 
us see how Blue Eyes is getting along now duays,— 
heh? H. A. Davis. 

Moretz Mills, N. C., Mar. 23, 1880. 

I have been urging “Blue Eyes” for 
some time, to write a small article for 


'G@LEANINGS, just enough to tell her 


many friends their kind words are all 
appreciated, but she is something like 
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her mother in being quite averse to ap-) 
In fact, she don’t seem | 
to have any ambition that way, at all. 


pearing in print. 


The readers of GLEANINGS are such a great 
crowd that the thought of them overwhelms 


her, but she writes very pretty little notes to | 


her little friends around home. She is doing 
a great deal of ‘‘growing”’ now-a-days, and 
will, in due time, 1 hope, be ready to use her 
woman’s tongue and pen. 


WET CLOTHS TO STOP ROBBING. 
I noticed in March No. of GLEANINGS, page 113, a 


letter from Mrs. L. C. Axtell, in which she recom-. 


mends the use of wet cloths to prevent robbing. In 
your remarks, you say it is a new idea to you, and 
you would like others to test it and report. I have 


been testing or practicing it the past season, and | 


tind it is all that is claimed for it. I got the idea 
about one year ago in GLEANINGS, March No., 1879, 
writer. ISAIAH NEFF. 

Lawrence, O., March 20, 1880. 

Thanks, friend N., for reminding me of 
my forgetfullness 
consequence of “age, and so many cares.” 
If Lam getting old, I believe I could beat 
any boy that reads these pages in running, 


if he didn’t run too far; and I would a great | y 
, Cook and Newman probably said the brood 


deal rather try it now, than to be held down 


to this old type-writer all these pleasant, | 


sunshiny days. My friend, be thankful that 
you can work outdoors all the day long. 


FREIGHT AND EXPRESS CHARGES ON GRAPE SUGAR. 
It does not pay those having a very few swarms to 
purchase and pay freight charges on grape sugar. 
Can you not name a substitute? Graham flour mix- 
ed with slightly sweetened water would naturally be 
suggested; but such a mixture, if allowed to stand 
for some days, will become sour. N. H. SUPLEE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 28, 1880. 

I have before spoken of the matter, friend 
S., and yet we have orders every little while 
for the sugar by express, when the charges 
would have more than paid for the same 
number of pounds of cotfee A sugar, at the 
nearest grocery. I have thought, too, of 
your suggested substitute, and Mr. House, 
by my direction, last summer, fed Indian 


meal stirred up with sweetened water, but it | 


was the souring that deterred us trom going 
further with our experiments. 


the bees right at home, without the assist- 
ance of the grape sugar factories, it would 
be an achievement indeed. 


WET CLOTHS FOR ROBBING. 
On page 113, there is an article that tells how to 


prevent robbing by the use of wet cloths. I willalso 
give my experience with the same. In the spring 
of 1879, T had 4 swarms that would not even notice a 
robber bee. The fore part of March was warm, and 
the strong swarms soon found that they could go 
through these 4 that would not defend themselves. 
1 had to do something or they would destroy my 
whole apiary. I was already armed with wet cloths, 
for L learned it from GLEANINGS, page 81, 1879. Now 
for results. The water ran down, the bees would 
fall on their backs, and the water stuck their wings 
to the alighting board. They would go in all the 
same. The only way in which I could stop them was 


| of tempting others. 


I think it must be the; 


If we could | 
devise a cheap way of feeding our corn to | 


to shut the hives up, put them in the cellar, and 
leave them there until peach bloom. Those 4 
swarms, after being taken out went right to work 
without any further trouble. THOMAS CRILLY. 
Grafton, Lorain Co., O., Mar. 24, 1880. 
I am inclined to think, friend C., that the 
wet cloths would hardly answer for such a 


| case, and you doubtless chose the wisest 


plan, in taking such a stock out of the way 
After honey begins to 
come in, and the robbers have forgotten all 


-about it, there will generally be no more 


trouble. 


TURNING THE COMBS AROUND IN TRANSFERRING. 

You say in A BC about transferring, to put the 
combs in the frames in whatever way they will fit 
best. Does it make no difference, if you turn the 
combs in some other way than that in which they 
were in the old hive? Prof. Cook, T. G. Newman, 
and all other writers I have read, say it does. Ihave 


pages 80 and 81 which contain a letter from the same | 0" colony to transfer; would it be a good plan to 


give them an Italian queen (taking away their black 
one) at the time of transferring? If I should pur- 
chase an Italian queen with a pound of bees in July, 
could I Italianize 4 or 5 colonies from her the same 
season? AslamanA BC scholar, Il hope that you 
will answer the above questions in Feb. or March 
GLEANINGS. J. H. EBy. 

Lucas, O., Jan. 28, 1880. 

I think you mistake, friend E. Friends 
should be kept compactly together, as it was 
in the old hive, or, in other words, that it 


| should be placed in the same position, mean- 


ing relatively; but Lam quite sure neither 
of them intended to say the combs must be 
kept the same side up, as Mrs. Tupper did 
several years ago. When the shape of old 
hives makes it more convenient to turn the 


'combs on the side, or even quite up side 


down, to put them into the L. frames, of 
course we always do it; and transferring has 
been almost an every-day business with us, 
for years past, dunmg warm weather. I 
should say “yes, to both your other ques- 
tions. 

TAN BARK AS FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 

PLENTY OF IT.” 

There has been a great deal said about fuel for 
smokers; but from my experience I can say that if 
you want smoke, just try tan-bark. Get that that 
has been in the vats, and dry it well in the oven; 
drop a few coals of fire into your smoker, and fill up 
with dry tan-bark, and you are ready fora half day’s 
work. It seems to burn longer, is less liable to go 
out, and will give a more dense cloud of smoke, 
quicker than any thing | ever used. It costs noth- 
ing, needs no further preparation than to dry it, and 
keep it dry. Give it a trial. Jos. M. BROoOoKs. 

Columbus, Ind., April 7, 180. 


“SMOKE AND 


BEES BALLING THELR OWN QUEEN. 

On page 26, of Jan. No., you speak of a case of bees 
balling their own queen. I hadastock which played 
the same trick once, under somewhat different cir- 
cumstances. Inthe early part of June, 1876, I ob- 
tained some dollar queens from Andrews in Tenn. 
Among them was one very large, bright yellow one, 
which I introduced to a full colony, and built up the 
same during the season. by spreading brood combs 
and inserting empty worker combs, so that it be- 
came very strong. Indue time the queen proved to 
be impurely mated, and one of her wings was clip- 
ped. She also proved to be one of the most prolific 
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queens I ever owned. Some time in the latter part 


of August, I opened the hive to perform some oper- | 


ation or other, and found the queen on the bottom 
board balled. 
nucleus to which she was introduced, and wintered 
them successfully in ® chaff hive, although there 
was only 3 frames of them. 
three succeeding seasons, and her colony has been 
one of the most profitable ones I have had. Now 
what could huve been the cause of the bees trying 
to destroy her? She had been the undisputed head of 
that colony nearly 3 months, and exceedingly prolific, 
the hive at the time of the trouble being extra full 
of brood for that season of the year. Nothing could 
haye been the matter with the queen herself, as she 
proved very valuable for full 3 years afterwards, 
one year longer than I usually keep queens, unless 
they are extra prolific. There can be very little or 
no question but that she was their own queen, for I 
had previously clipped one wing, and at that time I 
had no other queen so large and bright, that raised 
hybrid workers. 

There are some cases, friend P., 
is extremely diflicult to account for the ball- 
ing of a queen by her own bees; but, in your 
case, | would suggest that the hive was so 
near some other stand that a body of young 
bees when out playing had, by mistake, 
gone into that one. Finding a queen that 
was new to them, they balled her just as 
they would a strange queen put into their 
own hive. That young bees do sometimes 
make mistakes is easily seen, by standing 
right in front of a colony when a great many 
young bees are playing in the afternoon; if 
a hive just like their own is standing very 
near, they will often go in a body to it, and 
goin. This is perhaps more of a peculiarity 
of the Italians, and is one great reason why 
I have so often cautioned you about stand- 
ing in front of the hives. 


A FLOW OF HONEY THAT DID NOT START BROOD 
REARING. 


On page 31, in answer to Mr. Hill, you say, in sub- 
stance, that a bountiful flow of honey in the fall 
always starts queens to breeding. We have had a 
very peculiar experience about that this fall. Usu- 
ally our fall crop of honey is the best, continuing 
usually through nearly all of Sept., and sometimes 
into Oct. even; but this year the fall harvest did not 
commence until about the 25th of August, and con- 
tinued about one week only, being one of the most 
copious flows of honey I ever saw while it lasted. 
Previous to this flow of honey the bees had reduced 
their breeding somewhat, and, during that week of 
excessive flow, every empty cell of comb in a large 
majority of hives was filled with honey, entirely de- 
priving the queen of laying room. I was working 
with my bees all the time when [ could, and nearly 
or quite every hive that I examined ten days or 
more after the commencement of this flow of honey, 
I found to be full of honey from top to bottom, but 
no eggs or unsealed larvie. Of course, what to do 
to remedy this state of things was plain; viz.,to ex- 
tract honey from the centre combs of each hive, 
which I did as fast as possible, but with very little 
effect on breeding, for the combs were so quickly 
filled up again with honey that but few eggs were 
laid. Does not this explain how Mr. Hill's hives 
might have been full of honey, and but little brood 
on Sept. 1st? If the theory that old bees cause spring 


I rescued her, made a three-frame | 


I kept her during the | 


| ? eee 
dwindling is atrue one, look out for a large loss of 


bees this coming spring, in this entire section of 
country. O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Jan. 26, 1880. 

After queens have stopped laying, it takes 
a little time to get them started again: and 
in my greenhouse experiments T think I had 
fed the colonies bountifully at least a week, 
before any eggs were deposited. After they 
get started, the feeding must be kept up, or 
they will soon stop again. In the case you 


| mention, the flow was only just long enough, 


‘room for them. 


to get them fairly ready to begin laying; and, 
when they were ready, the combs. as you 
say, were so completely filled that there was 
no room: but [ should have supposed they 
would have made at least a small brood 
nest, and that, as the flow slackened, the 
bees would have moved the honey and made 
After a brisk yield of clo- 
ver honey, I have found the cells in the eve- 
ning apparently all full; but, in the morn- 


|ing, they would be half of them empty. 


where it | 


The reason of this was that they had scat- 
tered the honey through the hive, a little in 
each cell, so that a greater surface might be 
exposed for evaporation and ripening, and, 
by morning, the ripened honey had been 
gathered up, and the contents of two cells 
put into one. By watching closely, you will 
see this process is constantly going on, es- 


/ pecially where the honey gathered is quite 


thin, and, as a consequence, you might say 
on opening a hive in the evening that every 
cell was filled with honey, where: is every cell 
was only half full, or still less. Iam not 
quite sure that queens are very often perma- 
nently crowded for room, at least not if their 
owner takes and reads GLEANINGS. 


WHAT TO DO WITH EMPTY COMBS. 

My bees are nearly alldead. Thad over 50 colonies 
in the fall, but less than 10 now. I don’t see any 
chance for them. They have plenty of honey and 
pollen. But very few had dysentery; the most go 
out of existence by depletion. What would you do 
with the combs? There is honey, pollen, or bee 
bread in most of them. I bought 26 swarms last 
summer, to save combs, honey, and hives. I gave 
each of them from 5 to 15 lb. of honey, with every 
hive full of comb. They never made any surplus. 
Does giving them a good start spoil, or distract their 
energy, or make them lazy and careless, as it does 
some young pe»ple who are set of in style? Let me 
have your advice. You seem to bave dropped that 
word “Blasted,” the best you could do with it. I will 
never work under it, though I lose every stand of 
bees Lhave. Success to GLEANINGS. 

West Point, Ta., Mar. 20, ’80. J. 

The idea has beena few times advanced 
that anew swarm would do better with an 
empty hive than with a full set of old combs 
furnished them, but I have so very emphat- 
ically disproved it by actual practice that I 
can but think ita mistake. I should attri- 
bute the result spoken of to the extreme bad- 
ness of the season, last year: but, even with 
the worst season I ever knew here, it seems 
the bees should have done better than that. 
New swarms often fill a hive with honey in 
two days, but they assuredly could not do 
this if they had to build the comb. 


E. JARRETT. 
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GOING WITHOUT A BEE JOURNAL, AND FEEDING 
BROWN SUGAR. 
I have a colony that isqueenless. I had 12 colonies 
last fall, now all gone “‘where the woodbine twin- 


eth,” except two, and one of them queenless. I | 


have a single copy of GLEANINGS before me, which 
I borrowed of a friend. If I had seen it last fall I 
should probably have had more bees now. I fed 
brown sugar. My bees have dysentery. 

Groveland, Ind., March 29, 1880. W. H. RICE. 

You might have lost your bees, even with 
the journal, friend R., but I hardly think 
you would have fed them brown sugar. I 


once built up a strong colony exclusively on | 


brown sugar, and fed them enough so they 
had stores of it nicely capped, and they win- 
tered on it pretty fairly: but, during the 
cool days of March and April, they had the 
dysentery badly, and died off so quickly, I 
hardly knew what became of them. It will 
do very well for a warm weather diet, but 
not for winter or early spring. 
cheapest kind, on purpose to test its value 
for bees. 


PUTTING CANDY INTO FRAMES. 

Please say, in next number, how you make your 
candy stay in the frames. I tried it, and made but 
poor work with it. If I poured it into frames that 
had combs in them, it would melt and spoil the comb, 
and drop out before it got cool enough to stay. 

Harrison, O., Mar. 26, 1880. EZRA SHERMAN. 

Bless your heart, child, I never meant you 
to pour your candy into frames containing 
comb. Use new frames of course. I know I 
did not say new frames, but I did not think 
anybody would ever try to pour hot candy 
into wax honey comb. What could you 
have been thinking of, friend S.? 


“DON’T LET "EM STARVE.” 

I have 5 stands of bees, and I think I would have 
lost half of them, if I had not read your GLEANINGS 
and A BC book which I borrowed of my neighbor. 
I had three stands which starved to death last fall 
before I got your works to read. I have lost none 
since. It was winter before I commenced to feed. 


I think they had scarcely any boney in the fall. I) 
It was so cold that I could | 
not feed syrup to any advantage either out or in the | 


ted candy and syrup. 


cap, 80 I did my feeding by taking a sash of comb 
and forcing the syrup into it, and putting it back in 
its place again. I sueceeded well in wintering them. 
If this way of feeding is any advantage to you, you 
can use it. JAMES AKINS, 

Cloverdale, Ind., April 3, 1880. 

I am very glad, friend A..if the books 
kept your bees from starving; another friend 
proposes to let his bees read all the journals, 
and [ have no doubt that, if they find them 


good to read, they will also tind them good | 


to eat; at least as good as the saw dust they 
often gather with such assiduity in the 
spring. Joking aside, I hope our friends 


will give their bees enough to eat, even if | 


they do not have the books to stir them up 
to the importance of such timely care. 
Your plan of filling combs is not new, but 
it may not be generally known to our new 
readers. 
GRAPE SUGAR. 

Mr. Root, I feel like writing an article for the de- 

partment of Humbugs and Swindles in reference to 


I used the | 


| grape sugar for bees; for I consider it a genuine 
humbug. About the Ist of Dec. last, I ordered from 
you, among other things, one tray of bee candy, and 
50 lb. of grape sugar, and I have been trying ever 
since to make my bees eat it, but have failed. I 
| nearly starved two swarms to death trying to make 
them eat it, and finally had to feed them honey to 
save them. I tried smearing the candy with honey, 
but that did no good; they would lick the honey off, 
| and there stop. They positively have not eaten % 
ounce of the candy or grape sugar. So you can see 
why I call it a humbug. If you should need any 
more grape sugar for your bees, please order from 
me to the amount of 47 lb, for I can’t give it away 
here. I used 3 lb. according to your directions, 
thinking, perhaps, if it was freshly made, the bees 
would eat it; but it made no difference. I think 
bees have generally wintered well about here. 
Mendon, Mich., Apr. 1, *80. A. W. MARING. 


I can not tell why your bees do not eat it, 
friend M., but inasmuch as hundreds of bee- 
keepers are using the same thing with good 
satisfaction, I am forced to think you have 
made some mistake somewhere, or that your 
bees arealittle peculiar. Do you not re- 
member that we had the same complaints in 
‘regard to fdn. a few years ago? In fact, 
/even Doolittle himself favored strongly the 
side that the bees would not tonch it, or that 

/it was no real advantage. Grape sugar is 

/now almost as staple an article with bee- 
keepers as fdn., and I will cheerfully take 
all you have at just what you paid for it, de- 
livered here, for there has been an advance 
in price, since you bought. Friend M., why 
did you not save all this trouble, by first get- 
ting one of our 10c. trays by mail, and trying 
your bees with that? I especially requested 
you to test it in this way, because I knew 
how many there always are, who are disap- 
pointed in new commodities. 


HOW TO KEEP ROACHES, ETC., AWAY FROM THE 
HIVES. AN ANSWER TO) R. C. TAYLOR, 
IN MARCH NO. 


To keep roaches, ants, and worms away, I make a 
thick whitewash of good, strong lime, and with a 
whitewash brush give each bottom board (the top of 
it)a heavy coat, and immediately sprinkle on it salt 
enough to cover it, and let it dry so. It looks rough 
| when dry, but never mind; bees like salt and it 
| seems to please them to have their floor sanded and 
| soclean. Lime and salt under the strips or bricks 
| on which the bottom boards rest are good. Since 

using the thick whitewash and salt every spring, I 
very seldom see a roach about a hive, and not very 
| often ants; but if ants get anywhere about a 
hive, I use the scraper and fine salt. Now the above 
| as you can see, will not harm the bees in the least, 
and with me seems to be a specific. Mr. Root’s plan 
| is good, but I can’t always have the hive crammed 
with bees. W.S. VAN METER, 
Thayer, Kan., March 15, 1880. 


GOOD QUEENS, CROSS BFES, LOTS OF HONEY, SOR- 
GHUM SYRUP, FETC. 
Now, friend Root, I will tell you my plan of keep- 


| 

| 

| ing bees. I keep young queens, and raise them 

| from the swarm that makes the most honey. Thave 
all of my honey made on top of the hive in half- 
stories, and have about 300 combs for this year’s use. 

I have one swarm of the crossest bees I ever saw, 

| 


and they made 130 1b. of honey. I have never lost a 
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swarm by dying, and have never had any spring 
dwindling. My 2 weak swarms have got brood in 3 
combs now. My plan is to keep every hive full of 
bees; the more the better to winter. They swarmed 
last summer after being divided. It was the worst 
year for swarms I ever saw. Sorghum syrup spoils 
the sale of honey. It is from 30 to 50c. a gallon. 
They say it is too much work to raise it so they are 
stopping. FAYETTE LEE. 

Cokato, Minn., Apr. 4, 1880. 

FRIEND ADAMS’ OPINION OF LAMP NURSERIES. 

That lamp nursery I bought of you proved a fail- 
ure. I lost 15 cells, the eggs of which were laid by 
an imported queen. I followed your directions in 
everything in regard to the nursery and cells. Some 
of the cells hatched, but queenless colonies would 
not accept them, proving that that lamp nursery is 
a nuisance any how. To those same colonies, I gave 
a queen cell which would hatch the next day, and in 
alittle more than a week they had a laying queen in 
each hive. Why not introduce queen cells that will 
hatch soon, instead of young queens that the bees 
will not accept according to my experience? Now 
Mr. Root, I can get along a great deal better without 
that lamp nursery than I can with it, and I want 
you to take it back again. I have used it only once, 
and that is enough. G. H. ADAMS. 

Sand Lake, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1880. 

In your concluding sentence, friend A., 
you say you only tried it once. I hardly 
know how it is, but, with the most common 
implements, we frequently tind people who 
fail at their first trial, and peel £3 they al- 
ways decide a thing to be a nuisance with- 
out going farther, I am afraid progress 
would be rather slow. It is true, as I have 
told you both in the price list and A BC, 
that at times newly hatched virgin queens 
will almost all be rejected, and again success 
seems to follow invariably. Did you not 
note this before you ordered a nursery? The 
general decision is that lamp nurseries are a 
great saving, and many of our leading queen 
rearers use them season after season. ore- 
most among this number is our friend Iay- 
hurst, unless he has lately discarded it. 
Will he please tell us his present opinion of 


the lamp nursery? Although friend A. or- | 


dered a nursery made for an odd _ sized 
frame, I have taken it back at what he paid 
for it, and it stands idly now of no use to 
anybody that I know of. I mention this to 
caution our friends about ordering things 
that they may not like. 


BEE CANDY; ANOTHER WAY TO MAKE IT. 

I want to save you that 2c. per pound, which you 
are paying the confectioner for making bee-candy. 
make a warm, saturated solution of sugar syrup, 
and pour this over your “coffee A” carefully, so as 
to moisten the entire mass (capillarity will assist 
somewhat in the process), spread it evenly in your 
brood frames, and allow it to dry (drain). Thus you 
do away with all boiling and burning, can incorpor- 
ate the flour in any proportion, and your candy is 
always white and dry, being already in the crystal- 
line state. The sugar syrup acts merely as a ce- 
ment to hold the grains together. 

Reistertown, Md., Jan. 5, 1880. F. DELLA TORRE. 

Thanks, friend D. I have used substan- 
tially the same thing, but I did not get it 


| ; : , : 
hard enough to suit me, without baking it 
in an oven, and it seemed rather more troub- 
le than the usual way of making candy. 


BEE CULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

I received a sample copy of GLEANINGS to-day, 
and in the ‘* Depository of Blasted Hopes”’ I saw a 
letter from a gentleman, Wm. L. Hyde, from Conn. 

| Init, he says he does not know but his poor success 
is due to his being a resident of New England. Iam 
sure it is not on that account, as I have kept bees 
here during the last 12 years, and have been success- 
ful to a greater or less degree. I have kept bees in 
the box-hive, in the Langstroth, or one similar to it, 
and in the Quinby hive. I do not think success is 
dependent so much upon the style of hive as upon 
the management. 
TRANSFERRING EARLY. 

I have transferred quite a number of stocks, and 
I never yet had any surplus, the same season, from 
a stock that was transferred from a box-hive during 
! white clover bloom. I think if friend Hyde had 

transferred his bees just as soon as the sugar maple 

was in bloom, and his stock was a good one, he 
| would have received some surplus. Transferring at 
that time gives the bees a chance to put things to 
rights, and when white clover comes they are ready 
to take advantage of it. From seven hives, during 
the last season, I took nearly 300 lb. of box honey, 
and 100 lb. of extracted honey. Our pasturage here 
is maple, willow, and fruit blossoms. Basswood is 
very limited in quantity. White clover is our main 
dependence for surplus, although buckwheat and 
golden rod help our bees to hold their own through 
the fall. S. H. Hickok. 

Bethel, Fairtield Co., Conn., Jan. 20°80. 

REPORT FROM A SINGLE COLONY OF ITALIANS. 

A year ago last April, [came from Pa. to Kansas. 
I bought a stand of Italians, and got it rather late, 
and it was weak at that; but, in the fall, it was very 
strong and gave me about 30 lbs. of surplus. I win- 
tered it in the cellar, and it came out last spring in 
fine condition. It gave a Ist swarm, May 24th; a 2d, 
June jd. They commenced killing drones after the 
second fwarm, and I thought, of course, they were 
done swarming for the season. But they filled up 
again, and swarmed on the 19th of August. 

From the Ist swarm I took 40 Ibs. surplus; from 
the 2d, 50 lbs.; from the 5d, 15 lbs.; and from the old 
stand 20 lbs,; making 125 lbs. of splendid honey. I 
call that a pretty good showing. Don’t you? 

Severance, Kas., Jan. 5, I880, P. E. PLANK. 


HOW TO FEED BOX HIVES WITH A ‘ BUNG-HOLE”™ IN 
THE TOP. 

A BC came to hand in due time. Many thanks. 
One thing I greatly regret,—that (did not order the 
A BC book bound in cloth, for 1 never expected it 
to be what it really is for only $1.00. IL would have 
lost both of my colonies of bees if I had not received 
it justintime. They were ina state of starvation, 
and I did not know how to feed them. When I re- 
ceived the book, I made candy as directed therein 
(my bees are in box hives with a bung-hole in the 
top), and took a pine block, 4x4x2 inches, bored a 
2 inch bole nearly through, run the candy into it, 
and set it over the bung-hole on the hive, right over 
the cluster. The bees are licking it up very fast, 
and are doing well at present. AuG, TIGGES. 

Marathon City, Wis., April 6, 1880), 
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Notes and (ueries. 


SAM. STUMBAUGH, Lyons, Iowa, died 
Dec. 4, 1879, of pneumonia, while on a visit 
—"—~ to his brother in south-western Iowa. The 
bees which were his pride, and which gave him light 
and pleasant employment during these last years of 
failing health, have been sacrificed almost for a 
song. M. J. STUMBAUGH. 

Lyons, Iowa, March 11, 1880. 

[I give the above as a caution to the A B C class, 
against investing heavily in bees, in commencing. 
In many localities, if the bees should, by chance, be 
offered at forced sale, they might not bring half, or 
perhaps not even one-quarter, of their value; while 
cattle, horses, sheep, etc., will almost always bring 
the market price, under any such emergency. The 
trouble is that, as yet, only a few know the value of 
bees, and those few are often loth to invest on ac- 
count of the uncertain nature of the property. ] 


{What queer ideas some of the ABC class get of 
things. Listen:] 

Can honey be extracted from comb that the bees 
make? or do you have to use artificial comb for the 
extractor? W. P. DAVIs. 

Kendall's Tan Yard, N. C., Dee. 22, 187. 

(|The extractor, friend D., was invented and in use 
years before we knew anything about such a thing 
as artificial comb. } 


BLUE THISTLES; AN IMPROVED VARIETY. 

Enclosed, I send you a few seeds of blue thistle, a 
variety which is quite superior to the wild blue 
thistle. The technical name of the enclosed seed is, 
Seminum Cardui Mariae; common name, Lady 
Thistle. I raise this for medical purposes, but the 
leaves and stalk are a beautiful ornament in the 
garden. The blossom is of exactly the same color as 
the wild blue thistle, but a good deal larger. Sever- 
al branches shoot out from the main stalk, and each 
one produces flower and seeds.- Dr. G. N. HARRY. 

sellevue, O., Jan. 8, 1880, 

{I do not think this variety can be called especial- 
ly hard to eradicate, for after we had one growing 
nicely in the window, I took it into the greenhouse, 
and the sun killed it almost at once, while all our 
other plants throve nicely. We will try once more, 
and keep it in the shade.] 


’ 


“OUR FRIEND OLDROYD’S INKS.’ 
I want to second W. L. King’s suggestion concern- 
ing that ink. Can't you get up a nice, light, little 
box, that will hold just 1 doz. bottles? It would be 
better if the bottles were square. Make the box flat 
and light. Put in one red, one green, and the balance 
as desired by the purchaser; or give price of each 
color, and let the purchaser select. Then paste on 
the top of the box a printed label, with the words, 
“Ink. Handle with care.’ Also put on your ad- 
dress, and leave a large blank for plain address of 
purchaser, and send by express. Such a box would 
go almost anywhere for about 25c., would it not? 
{Thanks for your suggestion, friend M.; but **W, 
0.” gives such large bottles, that a dozen of them 
with a box would weigh at least 4 Ib., and this would 
bring the express up to more than the value of the 
ink. I think the better way will be to take one of 
the regular 44 gross boxes and have them come by , 


freight. Such a box might be convenient to pack 
with other goods, but we should have to charge 
about 40c. for it.] 

QUILLS FOR BRUSHING OFF BEES. 

I have often felt surprised never to have seen any 
mention in the bee journals of goose or turkey quills 
for use among bees. I have always used them; I 
use nothing else, as a rule, and regard them as one 
of the most indispensable implements about the 
apiary. I have just run out of a ten years’ supply, 
and have sent to Mr. Flansburgh for some. I hope 
the rest of - you have not got ahead of me, and 
bought all he has. 

{I think, friend M., there will be quills enough for 
us all, if we gather them all up.] 

WAX AND PROPOLIS KNIFE. 

Ian: also surprised never to have seen in any bee 
journal, any mention of what I regard as one of the 
most indispensable implements in my apiary, and 
one I have always used; one, too, that is as simple 
and cheap as it is useful. Take any discarded table 
knife, with good solid handle (a good solid metal 
handle is much stronger and better), break or cut 
the blade off 244, or not more than 3, inches from the 
handle. Sharpen this square end a little, if you 
wish. This what I always use for loosening 
frames, scraping wax off hives ani frame tops, 
scraping propolis off hives, or anything else, &c., &c. 
I would not be without it. 

{Thanks; but why is not a neat putty knife just 
the thing? I could get those by the gross or 10 gross, 
so as to put them in the 5 or 10 cent counter. ] 

I wish especially to commend one feature of 
GLEANINGS, and that is its growing spirit and ten- 
deney toward mutual helpfulness, It is becoming 
more and more a medium through which we can 
help each other, and help its editor, and its editor 
help us all. The unselfishness of GLEANINGS is es- 
pecially commendable, and I hope its editor will 
cultivate this feature of its work. Who knows how 
much good may yet grow out of this feature of 
GLEANINGS? * Bear ye one another's burdens, and 
thus fulfill the law of Christ.’’ How different is this 
spirit from that of the Growlery. About one of 
these to each No. is a good thing, however, by way 
of contrast with the general tenor of communica- 
tions. 4 J. W. MURRAY. 

Excelsior, Minn., April 8, 1$8). 

[I certainly shall try to ‘cultivate out” selfishness 
from my “own self,’’ friend M., but there isan awful 
“big job” of it yet. Do not be too hard on the growl- 
ers; they do me good, and I think they will do us all 
good, by growling right out whenever it is de- 


is 


manded. | 


I have about 1,500 nice motherwort plants of last 
summer's sowing, for sale at 30c. for 25, or %e. per 
hundred, by mail. Can you use any? or do you 
know any one that would like to have some? I would 
ndvertise, but have too smail a supply. S. RICE. 

Bendersville, Penn., Feb. 25, 1880. 

CASH FOR HONEY. 

Iam a beginner in bee-keeping, and like the bus- 
iness very well; but would like it better if there 
was a regular market for the honey, where I could 
get cash as I can for pork, wheat, butter, eggs, or 
cattle, M. MCDONOUGH. 

Littleport, Iowa, March 21, 1850. 

[I believe, in most localities, friend M., honey will 
sell when brought into market, and that, too, at fair 
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prices, if the quality and appearance are fair. When | 


there is a large crop, prices are apt to be low, as 
with other rural products. I have just purchased 
several hundred pounds of maple sugar for &¢ per Ib., 
our Medina market being so full that dealers would 
not make any offer at all. 

MAPLE SUGAR FOR BEE CANDY. 

You cannot very well get a better ‘“‘bee-candy” 
than maple sugar, and if you give them a whole tin- 
pan cake, it won't hurt them any. Our neighbor H. 
thinks 2 lbs. of maple sugar will make a pound of 
bees. When bees are worth $2.00 a lb., this would be 
pretty good business; eh?] 

THE “BIG BUMBLE BEE.” 

The insect sent by Mr. Henry Knapp, of Oxford, 
Mich., is a bumble bee. It doubtless entered the 
hive sometime last season, when the hive was open, 
intent upon felony. It was caught by the closing of 
the hive, ingloriously murdered and scalped by the 
bees, which will brook no such intrusion. I have 
often seen bumble bees and wasps thus treated. The 
bees, in their attempt to carry a large insect out of 
asmall hcle, pulled out the hair. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich , March 24, 1880. 





PAPER SLATES. 

Allow me to suggest the use of a piece of “twater- 
proof” paper, such as will allow pencil marks to be 
erased, to be tacked on each hive, for remarks, dur- 
ing the honey season. It seems to me that it would 
be a great convenience. Chalk is used here, but it 
is inconvenient, and your “pin tickets’ don’t exact- 
Jy fill the bill. Rurus MORGAN. 

Bernardo, Cal., Mar. 17, 1880, 

[I do not know of any water-proof paper that you 
can write on with a pencil; will somebody send me 
asample? It may prove quite an acquisition. | 


HOW IS THAT FOR “HIGH”? 

I have aswarm of bees in a limb which I took 
from a tree about 80 ft. high, and which I am going 
to put in the hive I got of you. J. E. Hanp. 

Wakeman, Ohio, March 29, 1880. 


EGGS FOR BEES. 

Have you ever tried feeding the yolk of eggs, 
boiled dry and mixed with honey, instead of pollen? 
My bees prefer it to sweet potatoes or any thing else 
I have tried. JOHN DARR. 

Darrtown, O., April 15, 1880. 


BOX HIVES NOT ALWAYS A SUCCESS. 
A friend near by me had over 1(@ colonies in box 
hives last fall. They are all dead but 15. 
Bell Plain, Wis., April 5, ’80. JOHAN JACKEL. 


CHAFF HIVES MADE OF LATH. 
Good morning, friend Root; I thought I would 


write and let you know how I get along. You will | 


remember that I told you, in the March No., p. 120, 


about the 3 colonies in the chaff hives made of lath. , 


I was so well pleased with them that, after writing 
to you, I made 10 more, and put the bees right into 
them, as fast as I could. They are doing splendidly. 
Hurrah for chaff! Sixteen that were in the common 
hives, not packed, are dead, and still dwindling. I 
never will try to winter in the common hives again, 
and Iam very sure that there should be 1 or 2 holes 
through every comb for the bees to pass and repass. 
I will tell you, in my mind, a damp cellar is a “death 
dungeon.”’ O. R. MUNSON. 
Meredith, N. Y., April 9, 1880. 


{Iam glad to know your lath chaff-hives please 
you, friend M., but if you really mean to say that the 
16 kept on dwindling after they were dead, I believe 
it is the worst case of dwindling I ever knew. I pre- 
sume it is some more besides the 16 that died.] 


HOW TO MAKE SECOND SWARMS “STAY.” 

Can you tell what makes second swarms abscond 
after they have made3or4lbs. of honey in their 
new hive? [have had second swarms, with young 
queens, issue the next day after the first swarm, 
and, after making 3 or 4 lbs. of honey, go back to the 
other hives; then, in a day or two, they would 
swarm again. Now, can you tell what will stop 
them from going back to the old hives again? 

[Yes sir; [think Lean. A second swarm always 
has a virgin queen, and, at about the time you men- 
tion, she goes out on her wedding trip; the bees, 
having no brood or eggs to keep them, sometimes 
start out after her, and, being unable to find her, go 
to their old home again. To stop this work, put a 
frame of unsealed brood in the empty hive when 
you hive the swarm; in fact, I should always do 
this, with every swarm, just to make a sure thing of 
their staying. ] 

HOW TO GET SURPLUS FROM BOX HIVES. 

I have 10 last year’s swarms from which I want to 
get some section honey. How would it work to put 
a one-story Simplicity hive, filled with section box- 
es, under these 10 swarms? There are only 2 small 
holes in the top of each hive, and the bees do not 
seem to want to work through them. 

(Take the whole top off your old hives, friend B., 
and set the one-story Simplicity over it. You can 
make the joint bee-tight by tacking pieces on the 
old hives, and this will be much better than placing 
them under your hives. } 

A SWARM FROM A 17 DAYS OLD SWARM. 

Thad aswarm of bees which issued June 10, 1879, 
and June 27, this young swarm sent out a swarm. 
It was a very large swarm, and [ had the hive filled 
with fdn. starters. Can you tell why I found young 
bees at the entrance of this swarm, before it 
swarmed? 

[If you gave the bees fdn. to start on, they should 
have young bees hatching in 21 days; but you state 
they were out in 17 days; did you not make a mis- 
take of just about 4 days somewhere, friend B.? If 
you gave them a comb of brood to start with, it 
would be all very plain; but, as you state it, I pre- 
sume you did not. A new swarm always takes 
along some very young bees. and were those not the 
ones you saw 7] 

A PROFITABLE SPECULATION. 

March 1, 1879, [ bought of Mr. Thew, of Saranac, a 
Simplicity bee hive, and paid him $3.50. June 10, I 
put a swarm in this hive, and the lith day of July it 
was ready to take off. This hive brought me in 
$8.50 worth of honey. R. H. BAILEY. 

Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. ¥., Apr. 10, 1880. 

TURKEY QUILLS. 

IT have used turkey quills for 5 years. They are 
the best thing I can find for brushing bees off the 
combs. I have one at each hive. 

CHEAP FEEDERS. 

Take pieces of lath about 8 inches long and gouge 
them out on one side, forming alittle trough. They 
make good feeders between fruit bloom and white 
clover. I place them close to the entrance, and fill 
them from a coffee pot, after sundown, 

Euclid, O., April 12, 1880. F.C. WHITE, 
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THE NEW SECTION, ETC. 
The sections came all right, and they are just 
splendid. They fold up beautifully without even a 
break, making one of the most neatly finished cor- 
ners I ever saw. The bees have a very “big boom” 
on the peach and forest trees. Every colony came 
through the winter all right, 20 in number. Those 
in the Simplicity Chaff Hive are in the best fix. 
That mirror in the Home Papers this month reflect- 
ed a very large image when I looked into it. 
C. H. DEAN, Sr. 
Mortonsville, Ky., April 5, 1880. 


A NON-SWARMER TRULY. 

You say you don’t know how to keep bees without 
swarming. Now I have had one swarm in the hive 
in my house, for the last 1% years, and it has not 
swarmed. D. C. BROWN. 

Stamford, Conn., Jan, 22, 1880. 

{I presume, friend B., you have kept them from 
swarming by making them crawl over a space, be- 
fore reaching their hive, as I have explained in the 
ABC. I know this will do it, but it is a loss of time 
to the bees, and consequently, in the end, a loss of 
honey to their owner. ] 


A HIVE OF EMPTY COMBS; WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 

I have a hive of bees that died of starvation, -or 
rather a hive now without bees, and also without 
brood or honey. I would like to ask if it would do 
to put a pound of bees with a queen intoit? Ishould 
expect, of course, to feed them until flowers open. 

Waldron, Ills., April 2, 1880. F, L. MEBRICH. 

[It will do excellently; and a pound cf bees put on 
the combs this month or next should make a good 
colony by fall, at the least calculation. | 


PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. 

I paint all my hives heavily inside, and think it all 
right. I think this not the cause of brother Flans- 
burgh’s bees dying. A. W. GILLIS. 

Kinsman, Ohio, Apr. 2, 1880. 

SPRING FEEDING. 

The * Barnes” saw, helps out wonderfully in mak- 
ing chaff hives. Its just fun: when I get tired I 
quit awhile; work is only hard when you work hard 
atit. Yesterday, my bees (14 colonies) ate ', gal. of 
syrup, and about a gal. of rye meal. Can they get 
too much? I feed them every day. Some tell me I 
never will get my money back in this **beesness,”’ 
but I will see. I have lost nothing yet. 

Salem Centre, Ind., Mar. 30,89. W.E. KimMsEY. 


ROBBINS’ TACK PLYERS. 

The tack plyers engraved in the March No. of 
GLEANINGS are from me. I consider them almost 
indispensible where wooden clasps are used in 
transferring. ; R. B. ROBBINS. 

Bloomdale, O., March 18, 1880, 


BUILDING ON THE ROCK. 

Iam always fearing you will die some day, and 
then, what will become of GLEANINGS, that factory, 
&ec.? Tell Ernest he must get ready in earnest to 
take your place. Iam not hurrying you off, recollect. 

Kossuth, Miss., Jan. 22, "80. N.C. STEFL. 

[To be sure I shall die, friend S., ard if the GLEAN- 
INGS and factory depend on me alone, they will die 
with me; but if, as I trust, they are built upon the 
spirit that our Savior taught, he will raise up some 
one else to care for them, or these boys and girls 
with his help will carry them on themselves. I am 
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glad to assure you that Ernest will trust in God rath- 


er than in his own wisdom, whenever the time shall 
come for him to take his father’s place, if it is God's 
will that such a time shall come. “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.’ Many thanks, Friend §., for your kind solic- 
itude. | 


WHY THEY DIED. 

Ihave 2 swarms that had plenty of ventilation 
through holes covered with wire cloth, and they are 
allright. The rest all have the dysentery. So I 
think it is for want of ventilation. I have no chaff 
cushions, but have boards in place of cushions; 12 
swarms are dead. They have plenty of good stores. 

JOHAN JACKEL. 





Bell Plain, Wis., March 15, 1880. 


DRAGON FLIES. 

The dragon tlies have come down on my bees by 
the million, and are destroying them so fast that I 
am afraid the bees will not be able to swarm apy till 
the tlies leave, which will not be till May or June. 

M. LEwIs. 

New Smyrna, Fia., March 25, 180. 

QUEENS TO CALIFORNIA. 

The queens arrived at Santa Paula on the evening 
of the 24th, at 8o’clock. I had arrangements with 
Mr. Barber to bring them to the ranch (8 miles), the 
next morning after they arrived. In the box con- 
taining the darkest queen, I found the bees nearly 
all dead and very badly smeared. The other box 
was in good condition but destitute of stores. Both 
queens are all right now, and safely introduced to 
new stocks of all young bees and hatching brood. 
The charges on the queens were $1.50, 

We had our first natural swarm yesterday. We 


' are now making artificial swarms. The weather is 


splendid, and the whole country is covered with 
bloom. Bees are storing in supers, and doing finely. 

Santa Paula, Cal., March 27, 1880, E. GALLUP. 

[The bees were 9 days on the route, which was a 
quick and cheap journey. The cages were of the 
kind we have mentioned for long distances,—two 
little combs of honey in a small box. The little 
frames should be hung in a large hive, for a few 
minutes, or until the bees have licked up all loose 
honey and then there will be no dripping. Where 
many bees are put in, as we usually do, a large 
amount of food is needed, for they sometimes gorge 
themselves, in consequence of the shaking and jar- 
ring incident to the journey.] 


LOOK SHARP. 

I received the cheirograph with other goods, It 
contained pad, a bit of sponge, and a square piece of 
pine wood. What constitutes a cheirograph com- 
plete? I inferred that you furnished ink. Please 
send along the right kind of ink, andif you charge 
extra for it I willsend the pay. What is the square 
piece of pine wood for? I can do no good with it 
with common ink. C. 8. DAVIDSON. 

Flemington, W. Va., Mach 8, 1880. 

{Friend D., Ido not believe you are a Yankee or 
you would have split open that block of wood before 
asking what itis for, and found yourink. You see 
we wanted to put up the ink so it could not possibly 
frighten the postmasters, and it seems we succeeded 
so well, you could not imagine that that innocent 
looking block of wood had even a remote connection 
with your missing ink.] 
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REARING BROOD IN THE WINTER. 
Pity we cannot tell in the fall, what the winter is 
going to be like. We united our 72 colonies in the 
fall to 49, to ntake all strong. Our strongest stocks 


| wish to make anybody unnecessary trouble when it 


reared brood all winter, consumed an awful amount | 


of stores, and sre no better now than weaker ones 
that reared little brood. {do not think much of un- 
timely brood rearing. My experience has always 
taught me that bees would better remain quiet until 
the willows bloom. ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont., Can., March 4, 1880. 

PAPER FOR HIVES. 

Car wheels, water pails, and flour barrels are 
made of paper; why not hives? Paper is a non con- 
ductor of heat, and I should think would be good 
material for hives. W. A. HARRIS. 

Salem. W. Va., March 18, 188). 

[Paper has been many times suggested, but at 
present it is decidedly too expensive. We formerly 


| them all. 


used straw board (the cheapest kind of pasteboard) | 


for making our mailing boxes for fdn., but we soon 
found that while basswood does not cost '; as much, 
it isa great deal stronger for such purposes. } 


You are sending GLEANINGS to my wife instead of 
to me, but I will not “growl” at that, for she per- 
mits me to read it, and I, in return, allow her to aid 
me in the apiary. P. J. ENGLAND. 

Fancy Prairie, Ill., March 16, 1880. 





GRAY’S NEW SECTION. 
I am now setting up your new * one-piece 
tion box, and am much pleased with them. They are 


sec- 


the “coming section,” and will soon supersede all | 


others. J. W. NEWLOVE. 


Columbus, O., March 17, 1880. 


CANDY FOR WINTERING. 

I have had young bees flying 10 days or more. 
Plenty of candy, as per A BC, didit. I packed them 
for winter Sept. 22d and 23d, before leaving home, 
giving candy at that time. They were left on sum- 
mer stand. E. S. ARWINE. 

Bean Blossom, Ind., Mareh 10, 1880. 


I believe the best way to work honey bees for 
profit and pleasure is by the rules of *‘Square Root,” 
of Medina, Ohio. Wa. FOLTs. 

Salamanca, N. Y., Apr. 23, 1880. 

[Whew! I guess I would better look out, if that is 
what you are going to decide. ] 


Box honey is worth 25c. per lb. here. The bees 
here are all black, and in boxes and barrels. 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH. 
Cottage Grove, Lane Co., Oregon, Feb. 20, 1880. 














STOPPING JOURNALS WHEN THE TIME IS EXPIRED. 
When the time of my subscription to GLEANINGS 
expired, you said I need not write anything about it, 
as you would stop my journal any way, until I re- 
newed the subscription. I did not trouble you with 
any letter then, though I felt very much like send- 
ing my thanks. and complimenting you on the good 
sense manifested in stopping your paper when the 
time paid for expired. That is the way I wish every 
publisher to do by me. Now [send 50c. for 6 months. 
Rootstown, O., Mar. 1, ’80. C. M. WHITNEY. 
(Thanks, friend W. When we stop the journal, we 
do not by any means wish it to be understood that 
we are afraid to trust our friends, but because we 
are not sure it is wanted longer. This I believe 


makes the least trouble all around, and I do not 


can be avoided.] 


TIMOTHY CHAFF FOR WINTERING. 

The burlap you have been selling for 10c. isn’t 
firm enough to hold such chaff as I use; viz., timo- 
thy. And, by the way, I have discarded all other 
kinds of chaff for that kind, as I find it superior to 
O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Ia., Apr. 5, 18380. 

[We have just made arrangements to furnish an 
excellent, strong article of burlap, 40 Mehes wide, 
for 12c. per yard.} 


NARROW TOP-BARS FOR SECTIONS, AND NARROW 
SEPARATORS. 


Have you ever had any trial of section boxes with 
the openings wider than 14 inch for the bees to enter? 
If so, with what result? How would separators 
ubout 1s the width of the box work, where fdn. is 
used for starters? D. O. SWEET. 

Rockport, Cuy. Co., O., Dec. 23, ’79. 

{[ have used top bars to sections, several seasons, 
only % wide. They answered just as well as any, ‘ 
only that the bees would often bulge the honey up 
between the top bars, and the honey was poorly pro- 
tected when being handled. If you make the sepa- 
rators any narrower than we do, the bees will bulge 
the honey past them, and you will be as badly off as 
if you had used none. ] 





Can you name some one in Cal. or Oregon who has 
Italian queens for sale? Won't you give some of 
your Pacific-coast correspondents a hint that they 
might sell some things by advertising? 

SMARTING HONEY. 

Can you tell what it is that gives our honey a pun- 
gent taste? Some of it is sosmarty that we cannot 
eat it. When first taken into the mouth it is pleas- 
ant enough, but soon begins to cause smarting. We 


| first thought it was mustard, as it grows quite plen- 


tifully in our yard; but as itis quite highly recom- 
mended for honey, I have thought it could not be. 
In some cases, it has proved quite serious in produc- 
ing vomiting. The taste and manner of acting con- 
forms more to the effect produced by our wild iris 
(probably Iris tenax). This grows quite abundantly 
in our pastures, I have never noticed how much the 
bees visit it. 
RAPE IN OREGON. 

I think, with a little care, I can have rape in bloom 
almost the whole of the year, it being largely grown 
here for green fodder and pasture. 

Forest Grove, Or., Dec. 10, '79. 


S. T. WALKER. 


HOW AN A BC SCHOLAR SUCCEEDS WITH FDN. 

May 27th, about sundown, I put a sheet of fdn. in- 
to an empty frame, and set it in the middle of one 
of my strongest Italian colonies, in a Langstroth 
hive. Just imagine my surprise, when I opened the 
hive next morning before sunrise, to find this sheet 
actually covered with bees, queen included, and, on 
closer examination, I found honey, pollen, and eggs. 

HONEY PLANTS OF VIRGINIA. 

The principal honey producers of this valley are 
the yellow locusts blooming in May, white clover in 
June, July, and Aug., blue thistle from June to frost, 
and wire weed in Oct. I have on my place about 500 
large locust trees. The bloom lasts about ten days, 
and is always covered with bees. 

J. LUTHER BowERS. 

Berryville, Va., Dec, 20, 1879. 
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For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. 
MATT., XVi. 25. 





a 
HONEY PAILS. 

FRIEND Dadant has sent usa nest of honey pails 
that are quite ingenious in several points, and I 
think are destined to be the coming package for ex- 
tracted honey. A nest of 5 pails, holding from 14 
lbs. to 25 Ibs. each, and costing from 4 to 32c. each, is 


sent for 80c, 
————_—_—__—_e-——____——_ 


PLEASE, my friends, do not ever again, any of you, 
take the trouble to get an affidavit, or certificate, to 
convince me that your statements are true. When 
I doubt your word I will tell you so frankly. When 
I ask for further particulars, it is not because I do 
not believe you, but that I may see where the mis- 
takes have creptin. It hurts me,to have you get 
an idea that Lam doubting you. 

——____"_-e |} > 

M. C. Kerns, of Pomeroy, Meigs Co., Ohio, also 
writes that he can furnishsmall round work-baskets 
for ladies, which can be sold for five and ten cents. 
He sent a sample of the 10 c. basket, 7 in. across the 
top, and it was so neat that all the clerks wanted it 
to put on their desks for postals and letters. These 
baskets are made by three ladies—a mother and two 
daughters, to whom it would be a kindness also, to 
forward our orders. See prices in Counter depart- 
ment. 


—————_ +--+ - 
FRIEND Doolittle sends us some of his golden-clus- 
ter raspberry plants by mail, remarking, “They not 
only yield honey bountifully, but are beautiful to 
look at when nearly ripe.” Now, friend D., at our 
house, we think they look better when quite ripe, 
and I hardly think a “look”? would satisfy. The 
roots came in fine condition, and are already plant- 
ed in the garden down by the pond, right by the side 
of some “sweet-homes” received of friend Palmer. 
— eae 
SOME most beautiful specimens of sea mosses 
were received a few days ago, from a friend in Cali- 
fornia, who said his mother sent them. I took them 
down to show to*Sue” and the children, and they 
took “forcible possession” of them at once, and by 
some means | have lost my friend's name, and am 
now unable even to say whoit is towhom we tender 
our thanks. ‘Tell that kind mother, my friend, we 
feel thankful and grateful, even if we are careless. 
_ a oo _ 
Tare Simpson honey plant, of which so much has 
been said of late, was not first discovered by friend 
Simpson, it appears, for we find the following notice 
of it, on page 225, GLEANINGS, 1876: “A plant known 
as ‘Carpenter's Square’ was known by several to be 
avery good honey plant.” This was ata convention, 
at Lebanon, O. For all this, I still think friend 
Simpson shoul have the credit for first persistently 
bringing it before the public, and also for first 
demonstrating what it would do under cultivation. 


A GREAT many mistakes have occurred from 
changing initials. A man writes, and afterward 
his son, wife, partner, or somebody else writes, in 
regard to the same matter, signing théir name or 
initials. If you refer toa former letter, please say 
so, and tell us the full name of the one who sent it. 
We think our clerks will prove smart and bright and 
well drilled, if you will only give them half a chance. 
We make it a science and one of the fine arts here, 
to pick out the meaning and straighten out the 
blunders of “careless humanity.” 

BLUE THISTLE. 

Ovk friend Clark Simpson, Flushing, Mich., writes 
a lengthy article on the blue thistle, saying it is an 
excellent honey plant, and that it produces an ex- 
cellent quality of honey the whole season, but tbat 
when it once gets on a farm there is no remedy but 
one, and that is to sell the farm and move away. 
He has never seen any in Michigan, but his experi- 
ence with it was in the town of Hoosick, Rensselaer 
Co., N. Y. For the present, we shall withdraw it 
from our price lists, and hope no one will order 
plants or seeds. 

ee 
INK. 

FRIEND Henderson intimates, in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Exchange, that “*W. O's.” ink may be nothing but 
aniline dissolved in rain water. From what expe- 
rience we have had with aniline dissolved in water, 
I can hardly think this is so, yet, granting it were, 
how many of us can put it up in those large bottles 
which “W. 0.” uses, and sell them for $4.00 per 
gross, or about 23;¢c. each? Since the recent advances 
on glass, the bottles and corks cost about 2¢., to say 
nothing of the labels. If you can buy the materials 
and make the ink for 4;¢. per bottle you will have to 
work pretty low. If you want a pint, quart, or gal- 
lon, it may be your best way to make it. 

It is to be borne in mind that only colored inks can 
be made from aniline. Such a thing as black aniline 
is, as yet, not to be had. The great bulk of the ink 
that friend O. sells is black. Sine2 the notice of his 
ink in GLEANINGS, we have purchased of him for 
our trade alone, over 2,009 bottles. 

INK FOR THE CHEIROGRAPH. 

Although aniline and water will make a cheap ink 
that will do very well for many purposes, it certain- 
ly will not make a successful ink for the cheiro- 
graph, as many have proven. The first trouble is 
that almost none of the aniline to be hadat the drug 
stores is pure enough. We were obliged to send to 
New York City, for ours, and, if [am correct, it has 
to be made expressly for the purpose. Although the 
common aniline of the drug stores retails for $1.00 
per oz., by buying in quantities, we can sell you the 
best at 75c., and pay postage besides; or for con- 
venience, we have it put up in 1c. packages to be 
sent by mail. Make the ink according to direction 
on page 168 of last month's journal. This ink, by 
being diluted with water, will answer well for any 
purpose, but you will see that it is considerable 
more than aniline and rain water. After you have 
made some a few times, unless you want a consider- 
able quantity, you will doubtless feel like saying, 
“Every man to bis own business.” You must not 
inhale the dust from the aniline; it isa rank poison. 
You can scour the stains from your fingers with al- 


/ cohol and pumice-stone, 
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Cur Homes. 


But I suy unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. 

And if any min will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy cout, let him have thy cloak also. 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. Mart, v. 39-41. 

rf WONDER if the people in your neigh- 
| borhood, Christian people too, insist that 
— Jesus did not mean us to take the above 
just as it reads. Do they say such things 
are well enough to talk about, but that they 
will never answer to live by? Do they tell 
you that one must use common sense, and 
that often in life we must fight in self- 
defense ? And is it always those who are in 
some quarrel with a brother or neighbor, 
who most stoutly defend an opposite line of 
teaching? I told you last month there are 
extremes in almost all these things, but I 
wish to show you this month, that, in many 
things, mankind nearly all err in one diree- 
tion, and so seldom in the opposite, that we 
almost never need to consider that side. I 
think the little text above is one of them. 
Do any of you say the world is well enough 
as it is? A year ago my wife wanted a 
newspaper, as well as so many journals and 
agricultural papers, and so we sent for one 
published in a neighboring city. I seldom 
get time to look at it at all, but a few even- 
ings ago [ took a look at one of them. 

* Why!” said I, ‘tis this paper always 
filled withsuchstrings of fhurders and crime 
—father quarreling with son, brother with 
brother, families murdering each other, ete., 
ete. 2?” 

“It is always just so, and I have been 
wishing for some time to have it stopped 
just on that account.” 

‘But these occurrences seem to be all 
true, for many of them are taking place 
rightin our neighboring counties and towns.” 

**T suppose they are true; but is it neces- 
sary that one should know all about such 
things ? and is it well to have children con- 
versant with so much crime ?” 

Over and over again, my friends, have I 
thought of the pages of that paper, of the 
startling records of crime heralded forth to 
the world in Jarge black letters, as if it was 
a solemn warning— would to God these ed- 
itors all felt the need of making it a solemn 
warning to the youth of our land!—and of 
proclaiming to them, — 

As L live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the deuth of the wicked: but that the wicked turn 
from his way und live: turn ve, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die? 

Is it not dying?” and is it not ** death” 
in its most terrible sense ? I will tell you of 
one little sketch that I read. 

A boy was set to digging potatoes while 
his father wasaway from home. Ie finished 
them honestly and well, I have good reason 
to think, and put them in the cellar. After 
finishing his task, he went to see a girl of 
about his own age, and, as is often the case, 
did not return at a very seasonable or proper 
hour. 





looked at the potatoes, and found that the 
boy had put them away without letting them 
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/come out best ? 


The father, on his return, went and | 


dry a while first, as is usually done. Being 
tired and fretful, he became angry at what 
he was pleased to term his son’s want of 
care. As the boy did not come home, he 
was probably more angry, and retired, lock- 
ing the door. When the son returned, the 
father got up to let him in,and at once com- 
menced scolding about the potatoes. Neither 


_ seemed to be in a mood for discussing such 


a matter, and the boy talked back to his 
father. I believe the boy’s age was about 
18. According to his own statement, his 
father struck him and knocked him down. 
Ile says he could have overlooked this, and 
could have kept from striking back, but that 
his father would not stop there, but began 
pounding him after he was down. I pre- 
sume the father conquered and subdued the 
son, as many would term it. He did subdue, 
but he did it while in a passion, and I tell 
you, my friends, there is a gulf almost as 
wide as eternity between the subjection ob- 
tained by one who “ ruleth his own spirit,” 
and one who subdues by brute force, when 
he is under the influence of passion. The 
boy rose, and, finding a long screw-driver 
near, struck his father over the head with it. 
The poor, blind, crazy father went to work 
and subdued the boy again, with that same 
brute force. Being the heavier and stronger 
of the two, he had him down again, and gave 
him another pounding. Ye fathers who are 
reading this, does it not make your blood 
chill and eurdle as you think of thus beating 
and conquering your own flesh and blood ?— 
nay, of the very spirit and ungovernable 
temper that exist in your hearts? Is there 
one among you who dares say that this father 
was doing right? Hold aminute. The boy 
got up, apparently with his will broken. He 
knew where there was a hatchet in another 
room, and he walked out slowly, so as not to 
excite suspicion. After getting it, he came 
back with it concealed by his side, until he 
stood before the father. who was sitting on 
the edge of his bed. The boy was so mad- 
dened by his repeated poundings, that he 
was crazy with passion; so crazy, that he 
had deliberately planned the murder. With 
both hands, he struck his father with the 
hatchet, and then struck him again and 
again, until he lay a lifeless corpse at his 
feet. I tell you this, because I wish you, 
both fathers and sons, who read this, to be 
warned in time. The boy had conquered, it 
is true. He had come out best in the strug- 
gle, and had done by strategy what he could 
not have done by brute force alone. Ilad he 
Perhaps. for one brief sec- 
ond, Satan gave him a trifling exultation, in 
that he had beaten his enemy. But, what 
now? what now ? 


He looked at the lifeless form of his par- 
ent, and finally, as there was nothing else to 
do, lifted the limp body on the bed. Can 
any of you conceive the awful, AWFUL, sick- 
ening feeling that must have come over him 
then? What would he have given to be 
back just a few seconds, — to be even where 
he was when that poor father held him down 
and pounded him’? Do you not think he 
would rather have been pounded all night 
long, to insensibility, or to death even, than 
to have stood where he stood then ? 
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The Bible tells us it is impossible for hu- | 
man thought to conceive the blessings that | 
are in store for those who obey. Is it not | 
likely it is also beyond human thought to 
measure the amount of misery that can be 
heaped up into a single moment? Would 
you, my friend. take this poor boy’s place 
for all that earth. ay, heaven too, so far as 
we know, could offer? What do you think 
now of turning the other cheek also, as | 
Christ enjoined ? or of giving the cloak also? | 

What could a poor mortal do, under such 
circumstances ? Perhaps he had never been 
taught to turn to the God that made him: | 
and, if he had, under circumstances like 
these, even a Christian (if it is possible for a 
Christian ever to get into such a place) might 
almost be excused for fearing to look toward 
(rod at all, and turning rather toward Satan 
who had led him into such a situation. This 
is Satan’s work, all of it. and I have often- 
times thought that this is exactly the 
end he is constantly aiming at. -Our 
boy, I presume, stood still and thought 
a minute or two, but there was very 
little time for thinking. He must quick- 
ly do one of two things.—confess his crime 
and give himself up for punishment, or 
flee for his life, and wander, with the brand 
of Cain upon him, over the whole face of the 
earth. He chose to follow the Devil still; 


and when he had once made up his mind, 
Satan seemed ready to prompt him to more 
crime. He knew his father had some money, 
and he first tried to unlock his trunk with 
the Se gehen de but failing in this, he broke | 


the lock, took the money (a little over 3100) 
and his father’s watch, and started off. Ile 
tirst went to Boston, and roamed about aim- 
lessly, having no heart or taste for anything. 
Next he went to New York, if I remember 
correctly: then back to Boston again, and 
tinally, when nothing else would heal the 
awful, guilty conscience within, Satan led 
him to try drink. While under its influence | 
his money was all taken by a comrade he 
had found, and, sick at heart unto death, re- 
gardless of consequences, he wandered back 
to his old home and gave himself up, saying 
he was tired of trying to elude justice any 
longer. May God help that poor unfortu- 
nate even now, to-day! As I go over it, how 
my heart yearns to say a word of comfort to 
him! Not that I would soften his offense, 
but that I would try to show him that a lov- 
ing Savior weeps even for such as he. 

My friends, humanity is now before us. 
The very boys that may do these things in 
the years to come are near you and me. Can 
we do anything to prevent such crime and 
misery ? and have we been doing, and are 
we doing, all that lies in our power ? 

The question often comes up, How much 
shall one bear, without resenting ? In other 
words, when does it become necessary to 
tight in self-defense? If I am correct, cir- 
cumstances and conditions have much to do 
with it. IHlad the ease I have mentioned not 
terminated fatally, some might have said 
the bov was acting in self-defense. Was he 
acting in self-defense at all? His father’s 
purpose was only to teach him obedience, 
and to subdue him. if I] understand the mat- 
fer correctly. Ilad he not talked back, he 


would not have been attacked at all, in all 
probability; but if he had, 1 think all will 
agree with me in saying, it were far better 
for a boy to take a whipping, nay,a flogging, 
from his father, than to strike back. Iam 
not taking a father’s part because I am now 
a father of a grown-up boy, but because I 
distinctly remember being whipped by my 
father, with a horse-whip too, after I was a 
pretty large boy. I thought it was unjust, 
and I thought of resisting; but, O boys, you 
‘an not tell how I thank God now, that I de- 
cided then to take it, without saying even a 
word in remonstrance. Shalla boy take all 
these things from a parent who is passionate 
and unreasonable? Bynomeans; but there 
is a most powerful weapon that is in the 
hands of every boy in our land, rich or poor, 
high or low. To illustrate: Suppose that in 
either of the cases I have mentioned, the 
boy had appealed to his father something 
like this: 

** Please, father, listen to me a moment. I 
am very sorry for my carelessness, and I will 
do my best to obey you in everything you 
ask. I do not think I should be punished, 
inasmuch as I am almost a man, in size at 
least. It will hurt you, and myself too, far 
more than the pain you inflict. At least, 
father, stay your hand for just one hour, and 
if, at the end of that time, you still think I 
should be punished, I will submit as best I 
‘an, and without a word. In any case, let 
us be friends afterward, as we have been 
heretofore.” 

Ilow many fathers have we that could 
whip a boy after such a pleaas that? Per- 
haps few boys would frame it in the exact 
words I have chosen, but almost any one 
could, in his own words, broken with sobs 
perhaps, give his father to understand how 
he felt about it. Ilundreds of parents could 
stand blows, where one could stand an ap- 
peal like that. Would it be cowardly or un- 
manly for a child to speak thus ? I should 
feel like calling such a boy a hero, even 
though he had. at the time, grievous faults 
and failings. This is what I understand by 
turning the other cheek also, and I do under- 
stand also that Christ meant us to tind in 
that little, simple act, a taged that would 
subdue not only nations, but even savages, 
and, for aught I know, wild beasts also. It 
is Only putting in practice the little text, ‘* A 
soft answer turneth away wrath.” If I was 
sure I could so rule my own spirit as not to 
get off the track at anything that might turn 
up, | would ask to have the ugliest man that 
could be found, to come and live near me as 
my neighbor, that 1 might demonstrate to 
the world the power of Christ’s words. If I 
failed, it would be on account of my own 
‘ugliness’ (would it not be funny if he 
should turn out to be the better man of the 
two 7) not because the man was too bad. or 
the text would not work. 

In our own county, two neighbors got to 
quarreling about the pasture of a horse. One 
called the other a liar, and because of some 
foolish notion, the remnant of a sort of bar- 
barism that is still current with a certain 
class of people, he thought he must in honor 
knock him down, to redeem the insult. He 
did knock him down, with the but of his 
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! 
whip, and his neighbor (a friend, too, he was 


in reality) died from the effects of the blow. 
Did God place us here on this earth to strike 
each other blows like that ? How our very 
nature recoils at the thought! Did you ever 
see a full-grown man strike another ? Ilave 
you not felt the voice of conscience remon- 
strating, and saying in strong terms that we 
were never made for that? What do you 


think of it, boys? Are you going to neglect | 


the ‘‘ throttle-valve ” that God has given you 
for governing humanity, and attempt to 
govern by brute force ? 

For some reason, (rod has seen fit to place 
in our own hands the matter of freeing our- 
selves from this taint of the savage nature 
we have inherited, and of raising ourselves 
up to the plane of an intelligence which, 
our reason tells us, is a part of God himself. 
It isin this sense that we are created in his 
own image. The power of intellectto sub- 
due brute force is like that of the engineer 
of a locomotive over a heavily laden train of 
vars; and the man who knocks another 
down for calling him a liar is trying to rem- 
edy the matter about as intelligently as the 


and such characters,—what shall we do with 
them? If that barn-door we talked about 
had hurt a great many people, and it was 
impossible to fasten it so it would not get 
away, I would take it off the hinges or nail 
it up; in facet, | would not have any barn- 
door. The law permits you to shoot the 
man who breaks into your house in the 
night, or who tries to steal your horse. The 
law is doing its best to protect us in a fair 
and impartial way. If you are using the 
law, do it in a quiet, unimpassioned way. 


Go to work with the good of community in 


engineer would do, who, when he wished | 


to start the train, should neglect his throttle- 
valve, and get down in front of the locomo- 
tive and attempt to start it by grasping hold 
of the cow-catcher. 

** But [ say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil.’” Shall we never make any resistance ? 
Shall we leta man call usa liar, and go on and 
talk the worst a man can possibly taik, and 
yay no attention to it? I think I would let 
1im go on, so far as I might be concerned 
personally. If his talk was such as to be an 
outrage on society, I would remind him, or 
get some one else to do it, that, for the sake 


of the good of community at large, he must | 


be restrained. Treat him as you would a 
mad-dog, in some respects. That he might 
not heap his spite all upon you, get others of 
his friends and neighbors to go with you,and 
talk to him; if this does no good, go, all of 
you together, and make complaint, and have 
1im dealt with by the proper authorities. If 
the rest of the community all around you 


think it not best to have the matter taken | 


up, I should think you would better, as a 
general rule, bear it in silence. 

Shall we bear blows in silence? I think it 
depends much on who gives them. If they 
come from one who is generally an honest 
or even tolerated member of the community 
in which he lives, | would advise you to bear 
them ; or, at least, I would be careful that I 
took up only the defensive. Ward off the 
blow, but don’t strike back. If the wind 


blew your barn-door against you and knock- | 


ed you over, you would only fasten it better 
next time. What would you think of a man 
who should kick and pound it, and tear it off 
its hinges? If it should swing so as to en- 
danger your foot or leg, and you have a ham- 
mer in your hand, and find the readiest 
means to get your foot out of danger is to 
knock a board or two off. do so, but do not 
knock any more boards off. If the one who 


attacks you is ordinarily a fair sort of aman, | 


remember his average character, and treat 
him accordingly. 


your thoughts, rather than because of any 
personal feelings. A near relative of mine, 
and a most estimable young man, had his 
horse stolen, and very nearly surprised the 
thief in the act. He followed after him, and 
got so eager in the chase that he rode in a 
cold storm until he took a cold that cost him 
his life. Do you not see how much we need 
moderation, even in these extreme cases ? I 
would have you cultivate Courage and brav- 
ery, and I wish every one of you to be able 
to knock a man down or shoot him, when- 
ever that is the best thing to do; but, O my 
boys! I wish to see you able to reach up 
higher still, and take hold of that strong arm 
that will help you to bear being knocked 
down, ay, or being shot too, whenever God 
or your country demands it, and to do either 
one unflinchingly. 

At present, perhaps the best thing we can 
do with the one who breaks into our house 
while we are asleep is to shoot him down 
that he may do so no more, and that he may 
be a warning to others. [I say perhaps, for 
since my work of the past few years with the 
pte in our jails, | have had glimpses 
of a better way, and of a spirit that is going 
to rise among our people, a thousand times 
more potent than the power of the law. If 
I recollect aright, Lord Shaftesbury made 
the remark that, should the missionary force 
of the city of London be withdrawn, the po- 
lice force would have to be increased ten- 
fold. In other words, one missionary, in a 
dollar-and-cents view even, is worth as much 
as ten policemen. We need both missiona- 
ries and policemen, at present at least ; but 
let us pray the time may hasten when more 
of the former and fewer of the latter may 
suflice ; and, to that end, may we all be do- 
ing. at our own homes, what we can. 

Before closing, I wish to say a few words 
in regard to answers to prayer. You will 
remember that, in the Feb. No., ‘‘W. 0.” 
Was granted an extension until the 15th of 
April. As the time drew near when the 
money was to be paid, I felt no little anxiety 
about it; not that I feared God would not 
remember us, but that my friend might 
again get disheartened and distrustful. I 
did not hear much from him, but, although 
he was having a great many orders for ink, 
I knew that at the very small profits he 
made he could not well raise $700.00 in so 
shorta time. Ife wrote me the property was 
well worth $1600.00, but that, if the mortgage 
was foreclosed, it was likely there would be 
nothing left. It would leave him a_ bank- 
rupt, and, worst of all, absolutely helpless to 
pay a kind friend, a Christian lady, who had 


But the midnight assassin. the horse-thief. | entrusted her money to his care. just be- 
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cause she considered him a good and con- 
scientious Christian. He was willing to 
lose all he had in this world, if God would 
only help him to an honorable way out of his 
embarrassment. Would God do it? Or 
must he lose it all in a way which seemed to 
render it impossible that he could eyer pay 
this debt? As the time drew near, the mat- 
ter seemed to lie on my mind, as if it was 
my own debt; and when, one day, he said 
in a little note at the bottom of a business 
letter, he began to fear the property would 
have to go, I longed to get away by myself 
where I could tell my Savior all about it, 
and plead with him for my friend. I have 
my supper at 5 o’clock; the engine stops at 
six, when the hands leave, and the building 
is generally still until some of them come 
back after supper. The contrast, at this 
hour, from the bustle and din of business 
during the day, seems to invite me to go 
down on my knees and tell my Savior all my 
wants and needs, or rather all owr wants and 
needs; for, at these seasons, I often pray 
for the different hands and clerks, calling 
them by name. I wrote W. O., to keep up 
his faith and to doubt not, and it then seem- 
ed just as if it could be fixed all right, with- 
out any trouble, if I could only have this 
hour to myself that evening. As I prayed 
for him, and that he might not feel that he 
had trusted the Lord in vain, I remembered 
vividly the expression of friend Wright, in 
last month’s journal, to the effect that we 
had put the theory of prayer faithfully to the 


test, and found it to be false, and that there- | 
fore we would better, to use a slang phrase, 
I plead this, before God, and | 


“dry up.” 
asked that for his name’s sake the money 
might be sent to W. O., that all men might 
know that there is a God above, and one who 
notes the fall of a sparrow to the ground, 
even in this nineteenth century. I arose 


happy. It seemed, as it has so many times | 


before, that a promise had been given. 
When I got the few lines from W. O. that I 
gave you last month, I was not surprised, 
for I expected it. 
til 12 o'clock to get that last item in Our 
Homes, before the paper went to press at 
daylight next morning. I did not know how 


relief came; but I knew God had sent it. | 


The following little item tells how God saw 
fit to let us know he was all the time watch- 
ing: 


Now, my dear friend, I have good news to tell you, | 


through the mercy and goodness of our Heavenly 
Father. My brother-in-law, in Penn., sent me a draft 
on N. Y. last week, for $800.00, to meet that claim 
which has caused many months of mental agony. 
I went as soon as possible to have the matter ad- 
justed. I told Mr. S. that I was thankful for the in- 
dulgence he had extended, but was much more 


thankful to the good Being who had put it into his | 


heart to give me further time. Wa. OLDROYD. 


Columbus, O., March 30, 1880. 


I confess, my friends, there is something 
wonderful in all this, and more than once I | 
have felt almost frightened when these | 
drafts for just the sum of money I had asked 
for were so suddenly placed before me. I 
have felt that I was standing on holy ground, 
and somewhat as when. during a thunder 


By the way, I sat up un- | 


| storm, some huge clap of thunder rends 

both earth and heavens. ‘There lies a little 
| bit of printed paper ; ae and inanimate ; 

yet with uncovered head I stand and view it 
almost with fear and trembling, when I 
think that those simple but earnest prayers 
have moved the great Being who created the 
universe to send it with his own hand. In 
fact, the words ‘pay to the bearer’’ five 
|; hundred or eight hundred dollars, as the 
case may be, seems to be, at such times, and 
tothe one who has prayed for it, in God's 
own handwriting, with his great signature at 
the end. 

I know how many will object to such 
faith, but wait a moment, and perhaps I can 
make it plainer to you. My closing words 
last month were, ‘“‘Ilis messenger truly.” 
Then God must have messengers to do this 
work? Most assuredly, and these messen- 
gers are not always those who are members 
of churches. They are those whose hearts 
are going out to their fellow men, and who 
are susceptible to these heavenly impulses. 
To illustrate: I told you last month that I 
had decided to give friend Parker $5.00 more 
for his machine for putting in starters. I 
distinctly remember thinking one day, while 
I sat at my type-writer, that the starter ma- 
chine was working so nicely I could afford 
to give friend P. a little more. It is true he 
had accepted my offer, and the invention 
was fairly mine, but should that hinder me 
from paying him more at any time when it 
/should seem to be worth more? I thought 
not, and yielded to the good impulse by tell- 
ing the book-keeper to send him $5.00 more 
for it. I was in the attitude, for that mo- 
ment at least, to be one of **Giod’s messen- 
gers.’ I was ready to be used. Read the 
sequel: 

Mr. R ot:—Your card of the lith received. I can 
| onl; express my thanks by asking God to bless you, 
as he knows how opportune this kindness of yours 
is. (I wil say right here that Mr. Parker is absent 
for a few days, but, as I am doing his writing for 
| him in order to do all I can to help him in business, 
I take the liberty to answer you at once, and the 
more readily because, while reading Home Papers, I 
had determined to write you a letter.) First, let me 
say, your kind act in allowing another $5.00 for the 
comb fdn. fastener is in answer to prayer. When 
you offered the first $5.00, we felt that it was well 
worth it, indeed that it was not enough; but we had 
| been owing you some time, and felt as though we 


| wanted to pay, so husband said yes, and I wrote ac- 
cepting, but I offered a prayer with it, and I knew 
| the Lord would take care of it. I felt that if it was 
really worth more, as you was a child of God, he 
| would lead you to do right; and I feel you have not 
| only done that, but also been very liberal about it. 
Defiance, O., April 8, 1880. Mrs. W. D. PARKER. 
A child of God! Whata solemn thought! 
O how far, how very far, I fall short of de- 
serving your kind words, my unknown sis- 
_ter! Help me, O my Savior, help us all, that 
these intervals in our lives come oftener, 
when we shall be at least a very little worthy 
of being thought of by some one, as a child 
| of God. Shall we lose. or be any poorer by 
forgetting self sometimes, and handing over 
money that we do not owe in the eyes of 
men? What does the Bible say? 
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Bring ye all the tithes into the stousieane, that | trying toe much to carry your own burden. When 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me | you lay your burden once upon Jesus, leave it there. 
oot lenge sage tap eng ee Shatemolnent You are not required to shed many tears; I don’t 


open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shail not be room enough to 1¢- 
ceive it.—MAL., iii. 10. 

A word from our suffering sister, Mrs. G. 
B., and her husband may not be amiss. 

Dear Sir:—The hives came all right. They are 
just whatI want. Thanks forthe hives. I consider 
ita great favor. My wife is getting well and I feel 
thankful to God for his great mercy tous. G.B. 


The following little postscript was ap- 


know that the Bible requires us to weep at all. In 
your condition, all God requires is that you will, like 
atired child, lean upon the bosom of Jesus. Tell 
him you want to rest awhile there. Leave there all 
your burdens, and amuse yourself with something 
as the tired child would be amused. Just leave that 
head ache with him; don’t try to make long prayers. 


| [have been, for months at a time, so that I could 


pended to the letter, after her husband had | 


written, and without his knowledge as I 
infer. 

Dear Friend: 
I try to encourage my busband all I can. 


I don’t think I will ever be well, but 
He little 


heavenly Father, that I am a little better. From 
your ever grateful friend, H. N. B. 


2 « . © nif, . , ? | 
Perhaps more than one wife knows what | goa, you will become a stumbling block so long as 


it is to bear pain uncomplainingly for her 
husband’s sake, and for the sake of the dear 
ones about her, or, in other words, for 
Christ’s sake. 
sister, and do not doubt; God will certainly 


hold my mind in prayer only just long enough to ut- 
ter a sentence ortwoatatime. Remember Jesus 
knows all this, justas well as you cantel him. Every 
time you can think of him, try to look up into his 
loving face, and tell him to hold you in his powerful 
arms, as you feel that you would fly away from bim; 


| at least that is the way I used to fee!, but I have 


| you have a desire to love and obey God. 


Keep up your courage, dear | 


give the needed grace to bear your great sut- | 


ferings, if he does not remove them. Many 


hearts are beating for you, and many are | 


praying for your relief. Read: 

Dear Brother:—You don't know how my heart 
went out toward G. B., when I opened GLEANINGS, 
and read the first two letters; for my wife was in 
the same state once. Itrusted that the Lord would 


cure her, and in answer to my prayer God sent here | 


to live a doctor who had had the care of the insane 


at the asylum. Some may say it happened so; but I | 


look at it as an answer to my prayer, for he came 
two weeks before anyone here expected him. He 
got his business fixed up so he could leave sooner 
than he expected. Our Father's hand was in it all. 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Mar. 12,’89. G. M. KELLOGG. 


The following is closely connected with 
the same subject, and coming, as it does, 
from one of our most successful bee-women, 
I think it will be read with interest by pon 
all. If I mistake not, it will help more than 


knows all I suffer; but I fecl very thankful to our | been at rest for years; and you will gradually come 


into that rest, if you will thus come to Jesus, and, as 
Brother Root says, go among Christian people and 
unite yourself with some Christian church. Do not 


We only 
become stumbling blocks when we cease to feel 
anxious to do what is pleasing to him. 


Your suffering body has much to do with your 
mental condition. I found there were no medicines 
like outdoor air; it would almost always soothe my 
troubled brain to go out of doors, and sit or lie in 
the bright sunshine, having my head shaded with a 
hat. Listen to the birds and bees, look up into the 
clear blue sky, and try to feel that God who made 
all you can see is your own dear Father. Don't look 
back over the past, for Jesus has paid it all, and if 
you will only believe it, you are achild of that loy- 
ing Father, a joint heir with Christ. Is not this 
enough to make you happy, deep down in the depth 
of your soul? 


If you are poor in this world’s goods, it cannot 


| hurt you; Jesus was so poor he had not where to 


lay his head. But you belong to God, and all things 


| in Heaven and earth belong to him, and he will not 


see you want any needful thing. 


I find there is nothing like outdoor exercise for 
the over active brain. By degrees, I began to live 


| out of doors, first for health’s sake; then I began to 


one suffering sister, and perhaps brother | 


too. 
but I obtained permission to use it for pub- 
lication. 

Dear Sister:—Uaving read your letter and that of 
your husband in GLEANINGS, my heart felt drawn 
out in sympathy for you, as Ihave been an invalid 
for many (about 25) years. Years ago, I, too, suf- 
fered most terribly with pain in my head, caused by 
other sickness, and the wrong use of medicine by 
mistake. I have found freedom from care the best 
medicine, and Jesus the greatest physician. As I 
look back over my long life of sickness, | can plain- 
ly see that all these afflictions have been for my 
good, and the good of my dear friends. I now firm- 
ly believe that *“All things work together for good to 
those who love God.” 

Dear Sister in Jesus, let me, one who has suffered 
much, but is now in comfortable health, though 
still an invalid, point you to a sure cure. In the 
first place, cast al! your care upon Jesus, for he 
surely cares for you more than your dear husband 


The letter was written to Mrs. G. B., | 


care for our few colonies of bees, and continued to 
care for them, and live with them, until they in- 
creased to 300, and I could be on my feet several 


| hours in a day, and head ache was all gone, and 


nerves were quiet and very much strengthened. In 
winter, however, my lungs trouble me so that I can- 
not be out of doors much, and other weaknesses 
confine me to my bed; but my trust is in Jesus, and 
my heart and mind are at rest. I believe you, too, 
will find quietness and rest and health if you will 
thus put your trust in him, and live out of doors. 
Even the sunshine coming in through the window 
makes our plants thrive; so it will also make us 
thrive. In some health institutes patients are re- 
quired to take sun-baths by exposing themselves, 
clad only in one thin wrapper, to the bright rays of 
the sun for hours at a time. I have found these 
baths to be more beneficial than medicine. Also 
riding is very good; the blue sky is above you, and 
the eye rests every where on the verdure of nature, 


| which is soothing and quieting to the brain. 


Dear afflicted sister, if Ihave said anything out 


even. I think your greatest trouble is that you are | of the way, please furgive me, as my only desire is 
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to comfort and help you. With all my ailments, I) each one to be the judge of what he can sell 
can never be well again, but I am just as happy asif | for. 


I were well, and it is your privilege to be happy; 
though the way to be happy is not to labor for hap- 
riness, but labor to please our heavenly Father, and 
happiness will be the result. This I know from ex- 
perience. 


It is with a little hesitancy that I give 
ylace to the following, but I think those who 
1ave followed these pages will catch the 
true spirit that I wish to convey. 

Dear Brother Root:—Yes, now my brother too, 


I am looking forward with pleasure to the coming | since by the influence of the Home Papers 1 have 


of warm weather, when I can again be out of doors, 


as pnevmonia has kept me indoors for nearly two | 


months, and other troubles have kept me upon my 


bed; but I lie in the sunshine which comes in | 


through my window, and I can always be busy at 


sunshine in my heart. It is not our Father’s wish 
that this world should be all dark to us. 
so, he would not have put into the world so many 
things beautiful to the eye, so much that is charm- 
ing to the ear, and so much love. If we show our- 


our domestic animals will learn to love us; even the 
birds and wild animals may be taught to love us. 
Sorrow and darkness may last for a night, but joy 
and sunshine will dawn with the morning. It may 
be night with you just now, and often the darkest 
hour is just before day, but when morning dawns we 
trust you will be happy. At all events, if you and I 
love and serve Jesus a little while here, a long eter- 
nity isin store for you and for me in that better 
land not faraway. Lovingly your friend— 
Roseville, Ill., Mar. 16, 1880. S. J. W. AXTELL. 


There is something wonderful in these 
answers to prayer, especially in the way 
God brings events about; many times the 
relief comes in a way that we should think 
least likely of all. 
his present trade on ink, he will almost be 
able to take up the $700.00 this summer, but 


| work. 


If it were | 


been led down intothe grave of our Savior, and have 
risen with him * with a new song in my mouth, even 
praises unto bis holy name.’ I want to thank you 
tor the good you have done me and mine, through 
GLEANINGS, and exhort you to keep on in the good 
Do not grow weary or discouraged. In many 


‘ 7 “ | homes, all over the land, your quiet, earnes me 
something, which, with the love of Jesus, makes | ¥ ag a 


talks are working as leaven in meal, and many see- 
ing your good works will * glorify our Father which 
is in Heaven.”’ CLARA V. BUNKER. 
Eldara, I1l., Feb., 1880. 
Dear Brother Root :— How can I do the most good? 
is a question I often ask, and “What wilt thou have 


| me to do?’ is a prayer I often use. The answer this 
selves lovely, even the dogs, cats, horses, and all | 


morning seems to be, ** Write Brother Root now.” 
Paul says, ** Those things which you have both 
learned and received and heard and seen in me, do; 
and the God of peace shall be with you.’ Now, [ be- 
lieve it; that is, if we do right, God will be with us 
and bless us always. But the point is this: how can 
I do the most good? Now, dear readers, Brother 


| Root says his journal goes into over four thousand 


homes, and [ think if each one of us who profess to 
love God would lend ours to four or five other fami- 


‘lies, fifteen or twenty thousand persons or more 


, ilies each month. 


W. O. thinks that, with | 


he is much distressed by the great advances | 


on glass, and fears his friends will think he 
has advanced the price more than he need 


todo. I have assured him that we all know 
he is doing the best he can. See the fol- 
lowing: 


Friend Root: —1I bought $5.09 worth of W. O.’s ink 
as per advertisement in GLEANINGS, and sold over 
half of it to-day in three hours, at a good margin. 
The person who tries it is sure to buy from one to 
six bottles. I retailed black, violet, and blue at 10 
cents per bottle; the red and green at cents. Here 
is a good chance for the ladies to do W. O. a favor, 
and benefit themselves. All colors sold readily ex- 
cept the blue. Thanks to W. 0. and his advertise- 
ment. D. D. PALMER. 

New Boston, Ill, April 10, 1880. 

Is not this wonderful? I am very glad to 
know, friend P., that your customers are 
willing to pay 10 and 15c., but would it not 
have been better to have charged them less? 
We sell a great many articles on the 5c 
counter that cost us 50c adozen. It does 
not give very much profit, but one has a 
happy feeling of having benetitted some- 
body, and with this, somehow, I always feel, 
too, a Savior’s approving smile. The ink 
now costs $5.00 per gross, or $1.25 for a box 
of + gross, but even if it should get up to 
$5.00 per gross, I should retail the bottles 
for 5c. Where you have expensive express 


or freight charges to pay, of course, you can 
not do this, and so T presume it is well for 


would be reached every month by a good sermon, 
for Our Homes ix good. I take the journal just for 
that part of it, and lend mine to more than ten fam- 
Now, if you want God to be with 
you, do right, and live for and in him. 

Weymouth, O. E. C. CARRINGTON. 

May God bless you both, dear friends, for 
your kind and inspiring words; but when 
you send me such, pray for me that they 
may not make me proud of the work my 
Savior has seen fit ‘to give me todo. Lend 
the journal by all means. if your neighbors 
care for it, and if it gets soiled and worn, 
write me a postal and I will send you an- 
other. God will furnish the money to pay 
for all that may be used in doing his work. 





CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS OF BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES RECEIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 








Cc. L. Sones, Sereno, Columbia Co., Penn., has a 
neat Price List of Bees and Queens on a postal card. 
James A. Nelson, Wyandott, Kansas, sends us a 
single leaf Price List of Comb Fdn. 
TWO-LEAF CLRCULARS, 

Advertising bee supplies in general, we have re- 
ceived as follows: S. P. Bloomily, La Grange, Wal- 
worth Co., Wis.; Edwin Thew, Morrisonville, Clin- 
ton Co., N. Y.; L. 8S. Crowfoot, Hartford, Wis.; J. R. 
Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O.: and 8S. Valentine, 
Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md., who also offers 
Albino Bees. 

FOUR-LEAF CIRCULAR, 

Comes from Francis Dunham, De Pere, Brown Co., 

is. 

CIRCULARS OF 12 OR MORE PAGES 

Are sent by Scovell and Anderson, Columbus, 
Kansas, and J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE account book for bee-keepers, as arranged by 
friend Doolittle after having reviewed and exam- 
ined all the plans that have been sent in, will be 
given in the June No. 








IF you imagine our new all-in-one-piece section is 
not stout enough, just nail them after folding up 
with '. or *, wire nails; they can be nailed more 
quickly and neatly than vou can imagine, unless 


| you have once tried it. The corners can also be 


glued very rapidly, but I can not see any sort of use 
of nails or glue either. 
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OUR CARTOON FOR MAY. 
CCORDING to the best information I 


have, it was another neighbor of friend | 


== Merrybanks, who believed in the good 
old way of a tin pan serenade, when the bees 
swarmed. Of course the queens’ wings 
were not clipped for that was one of the 


new fangled notions, and as it was an im- | 


ported queen from his best swarm, a]l hands 
were called to assist. His good wife got the 
dish-pan, his son George got the drum, and 
the whole family turned out, and did the 


best they could. The dog, catching the in- | 


spiration, joined in with his sonorous voice, 
the chickens also added their high keyed 
notes, and even the neighbors rushed to 
their doors, and gazed with the usual inter- 
est in such proceedings. The oldest boy 
has gota hive on his shoulder, and, with 


broad grins in keeping with the general ju- | 


bilee, is marching for the bees. Suddenly | 
the swarm rises higher and higher, and final- 

ly starts over the fence for the woods. At 

this juncture, friend Merrybanks arrives, 

for he had just stepped into his buggy, to | 
drive to the postotlice for GLEANINGS; but 
hearing the melee, he hastens his horse, per- 
haps a little excitedly, and, like all the rest, 
hurries to the scene of action. 








“ SWAKMING TIME.” 


Alas! alas! His well-trained nag hearing 
so much noise and din, with a sudden snort 
and jump capsizes the wagon, and, as the 
bees soar away for their leafy home, Mr. M. 
comes tumbling into the dust. As there is 
no more;room, I think I shall have to tell 
you the rest about the runaway swarm next 
month. 





TRE ground in our apiary is so vellow with dan- 
delion blossoms it is almost laughable to look at. 


To-pAY, April 27th, we have 4.475 subscribers. 
This is the highest point that GLEANINGSs has ever 
reached; thank you all. 

EVEN with improved machinery, and facilities far 
in advance of what we had last season, it takes 68 of 
us to keep the business going. 

In making wired frames, slip your frame overa 
board form, and then you can draw the wires tight, 
Without bending the bars of the frame. 


NAILS are down about Ie per lb. already, and we 
hope to see them go more. We keep carefully posted, 
and vou shall bave the full benefit of each “drop.” 


THE main feature for our cartoon this month was 
| furnished, with a sketch, by Samuel Bittenbender, 
| Knoxville, lowa. 


ONLY one man has complained because we left out 
the table of contents, and so I suppose that most of 
| you, like myself, prefer to have the space occupied 
by something that conveys more practical informa- 
tion. 


So far as Lcan learn, friend Alley has satisfacto- 
rily settled up with all who were dissatisfied. 
Should there be any more, they are hereby request- 
ed to make it known now, or “forever hold their 
peace.” 


PEAT for smokers is furnished by our friend 
Frank Chapman, Morrison, Ill. If this notice gets 
him into trouble, he must have a stack of barrels of 
it put up ready to ship, and then “hang out his 
shingle.” 

BARTHELEMY & Sons of New Orleans, La., sent us 
15 queens by express, in some of their own cages, 
and only 5 reached us alive. They then sent us 15 in 
our usual glass-bottle cages, and every one came 
alive and hearty. 





CONVENTIONS. 

May 5.--Southern Michigan Bee-Keepers Associa- 
tion, at Battle Creek, Mich., at 10A4.M. May 12.— 
Northern New York Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. May 18.—-Rock River Valley Bee 
Convention, at Davis Junction, Ill. May 18.—South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
the residence of E. France, Platteville, at 10 A.M. 
sharp. 





Honey Golumn. 


Under this head will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 


| Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 


your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, it is often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘*Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’ same price. 


CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI. Honey. Best White-clover Honey in 
bbls. and half-bbis., 10@ Ile. Ditto, in 1 t. jars, per 
dozen, $2.20; per gross, $25.00. Ditto, in 2 th. jars, 
per dozen, $3.75; per gross, $12.00. Ditto, in % th. 
tumblers, per dozen, $1.50; per gross, $16.50. Pop- 
lar, Buckwheat, Linn, and fall honey in bbls., 8 @ %e. 

Comb Honey not much in demand, with no stock 
in the market. 

Beeswax.—Dull and quoted @ 20¢. 

Cincinnati, O., Apr. 21, 18380. CHas. F. MUTH. 


NEw York. Honey. Best white Comb Honey, in 
small neat boxes, 15 @ lic.: fair ditto, 13 @ l4e. No 
dark honey in market. Extracted Honey, White 
Clover and Basswood, 9 @ We; Golden Rod, 8 @ le; 
Buckwheat, 7@&c. Southern strained, per gal., 70 
@ She, 

Beeswax Crude, 23 @ 25. A. Y. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, April 22, 1889. 





CHICAGO. Honey.—The market is well supplied 
with honey, and with the demand only fair, prices 
are weak. Good to choice comb in small boxes is 
salable at 18 and 20c. per lb., and extracted is quoted 
at 8 @ 9e,. 

Beeswar.— Steady at 21 and 28c. per lb. for good to 
choice yellow, and at 15 and 18c. for common dark- 
colored to fair lots. THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON. 

974 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Apr. 22, 1X80. 





Sr. Louts.—Honey.—Our honey market is pretty 
nearly bare of any good comb honey, and prices are 
as follows: Cooice comb, 18 @2le. Medium rather 
active at 15@ l6e. Extracted, slow, sells at 9 @ Ile. 

Bees war,—steady at 2144 @ Ze. 

R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 N. Main St., St. Louis, Apr. 19, 1880. 
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H. A. BURCH & C60., 


don’t advertise much, but they carry a full line of 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


which, for quality and price, make their customers 
happy. Competent judges say that their 


COMB FOUNDATION 


is away ahead of all competitors. If you ever feed | 


bees, try a 


Heddon Feeder, 


the latest, and by far the best, invention of its class; 
we are the sole manufacturers for 1880. For 


DOLLAR QUEENS 


from best strains of Italian blood, we shall lead the 
trade, and you should see that your your orders are 
sent inearly. The choicest of 


TESTED AND IMPORTED 


Queens always on hand. If you want splendid 
HONEY GATHERING stock, try our Queens. 
A good supply of 


FULL COLONIES 


at prices that will please you, if you want the 
BEST bees. Finally, if you want the neatest Api- 
arian catalogue, printed in any land or langurge, 
send your name on a postal card, to 


H. A. BURCH & C0., 
; 


5d SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


EARLY OHIO POTATOES. 
For Italian Bees, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian 
Supplies, see page 192, April No. Send for Circular. 
Address ERNST 8. HILDEMAN, 
5 Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 


FOUNDATION 36 CTS. 


Having taken a partner in the business. we are 
now prepared to lead the trade in Comb Foundation. 


Regular sizes, 9x16%, or 9x18, or 8x16'5, 

1to 50 Ibs., per Ib.. EE TL Ee ETT COTE ECs 
__ Ae. ace gibt ay cS eer . . .d8C 
100 ** 500 * ee kinda sgh an hhionsea wae 3c 
Will work wax as fo llows: 
10 60 50 'lbs., per ID ..........65. jhe biean eect 
* 150 * ig ind eet eee , ee eee ny 15e 
Over 150 * «imac: sepa eRe 


For special size, 2c ¢ per Ib. extra. 

Will pay 20e per Ib. for nice, clean wax, or 22¢c per 
+ in trade, oT ered bere. 
5d .J. FARR & CO., Independence, Mo. 


CHEAP Hives & CHEAP SECTIONS 


THE BEST BEE HIVES, HONEY BOXES, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, &C., 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufacturers of the Lewis Section, all in one 
piece, the finest section in the world, and we make 


them perfect. 
NOTICE. 

There is no patent on the above section and the 
Examiner of Interferences of the Patent Office has 
adjudged the same unpatentable; so anyone has an 
undisputed right to manufacture, sell, or use the 
same. Do not be misled by parties claiming a pat- 
ent onthe same. Send for Price List. 

LEWIS & PARKS, Watertown, Wis. 





WARRANTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Tested Queens S| BOPP Sy as eee $3 00 
a. SR ene 

“Dollar’’ *‘ | PARR Pe eee re 1 50 
ste ” a | RS Sees ae er 1 25 


Tees per |b.. same price as “‘dollar’’ queens. 
The ‘‘dollar’’ queens are warranted to be purely 
mated. 
My queens are bred from choice imported stock. 
I warrant safe arriv . and perfect satisfaction. 
E. M. HAYAURST, 
5d | ewe City, Jackson Co., Mo. 


CYPRMAN, ALBINO, AND ITAMIAN BEES, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


I am prepared to furnish, Cyprian, Albino and 
Italian Queens, bred from imported and select home 
bred mothers, warranted pure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Send for price list before purchasing clse- 
where. Address LEVI R. LASH, 

Summit Station P. O., Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
3-8d or HENRY C. HEISLER, Minersville, Pa. 


YTT TH , > IWhHAa 

CHEAP BEES! 
Tmported, tested, and Dollar Queens, for sale. 

Write for prices. D. E. BEST, 

5d Best's Le high Co., Pa. 


ARGE, PROLIFIC Queens from Imported Moth- 

4 ers, after May 15th, $1.00 by mail. Nuclei, Bees 
by the Ib, Imported Queens, and Dunham Fdn., 
specialties. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
5d F. L. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich. 


SENT FREE My Price List of Italian 
==Bees, Queens, 4 Frame Nu- 

clei, and Apiarian Supplies for 1880. Address, 

atfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


WAX WANTED! 


I want all the pure wax I can get to work into 
foundation at 20e per lb., or for half the wax. My 
machine I regard as good as the best. 

JAS. B. HAWKES, 
5-6d Arlington Heights, Cook Co., Ill. 


Salisbury’s “‘WONDER” Chaff Hives, 
and improved Simplicity Hives, wonderful for their 
simplicity and cheapness. Section Boxes, Comb 
Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Italian Queens, 
&e. “Prices low.’ Send for cireular. 

hd B. SALISBURY & CO, Battle Creek, Mich. 


TESTED QUEENS! 
We will sell tested queens, from imported moth- 
er, at $2.50. Will also fill any order for untested 
queens as low as any one else. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Express charges at expense of purchaser. 
BARTHELEMY & SONS, 
5d Coliseum, cor. V alenc e, New Orleans, La. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, 
itfd Augusta, Ga. 


Albino and lian Cueens tl Colonies, and 


Nuclei, at Reasonable Prices. 


T am prepared to furnish early Queens—Pure Al- 
binos, and Italian Queens bred from Imported and 
select home - bred mothers, warranted to be pure. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives, Root’s Ex- 
tractors, and Apiarian Supplies generally. Send 
for Price List, &e. 

Address S. VALENTINE, 
3-6d Double Pipe Creek, Carrol] Co., Md. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
pads, ink, box, ete 
Sent by inail postpaid | 
Without ink uud pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- 


fe 












We specialty J 


M05 2 :; Se 


No.z. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 


trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, ‘aS &c.,&e. Send for 
Circular. . ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SEND FOR (ye 


and Price List for Simplicity, and One-story Sim- 
plicity Chaff Hives. Address C. H. DEANE, Srk., 
2-5d Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


T EADQUARTERS for the Best Queens and Colo- 
it niesinthe U.S. As I make Queen rearing a 
specialty, I guarantee to those ordering from me, 
exactly what they bargain for. Circulars free. 

3-5d D. A. PIKE, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 


FOR FOUNDATION 


‘MADE OF PURE BEESWAX, 
Address JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandott, Kan. 


“W. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, viol enna or blue, 
gross boxes, per gross........ ; $5 00 


In quantities of 5 or more gross, “$4 (0 per Gross. 


3-5 


in 4 


In Pint Bottles, per doz.. .. $3 00 
NS tr, ee Re cue daraon wad Seay 6 00 
aan ee eee ee er ey ne eve ey 12 00 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6. OZ. bottle S, POP Goe........... 50 

“ groms.........8 @ 


T will send 4 gross, 20z. inks, assorted ‘coken’ 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1 00. 

WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


P. S. by Novice.—If it is more convenient, where 
you are ordering goods of me, I will fill small orders 
at the above prices. 

Now, boys, we can all have good, plain ink, if we 
can not have good writing, and we can help W. O. 
out of trouble. The colored inks are very pretty 
for a postscript, or for any passage ina letter to 


which you wish to call particular attention. 


* Simplicity or Story. and a half Hives. 








E|S Elels| | 


Bees! 1880 Ble: 


We have received an invoice of IMPORTED 
QUEENS, direct from their native home—Italv. 
They have been selected with great care, expressly 
for our Apiary. No imported Queens for sale. 

Full colonies of home-bred Bees, Queens, Nuclei, 
and Apiarian supplies for sale, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. From March until July 


Tested Queens $3.00. 
After that $2.00 each. 
5d MOON, PINSON & CO., 





























Rome, Ga. 


CEIEAPER STiitsL:: 
As Lbave left about about 25 more colonies of 
bees in good condition than I can find time to take 
¢ a of, Loffer them at $4.50 each. 


E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, IIL. 


FIRST CLASS COLONIES OF BLACK 
BEES IN BOX HIVES AT $3.50. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


*) Ttalian Bees 


FULL COLONIES 


in Chaff Hives. $12 00 


8 00 


FIRST SWARMS 


in Chaff Hives. . $9 00 

* Story anda half Hives. suena 6 00 

‘* Simplicity or Langstroth.. si OOS 
BEES BY THE POUND 

in May. . $1 50 

from June Ist OS SSE LRTI 1 25 

‘* 15th to 30th.. 1 00 


Queens Reared From sana Mothers 


Tested in May.......... $2 00 
Y . JUNE... eee e cece ee PE Ee rt Oe i ww 

WwW arranted in May. 1 50 
from June Ist ‘to ish, eee ee: 

ie ag lth to 30th. as tt nce Meee? Cae 

U ntested or Dollar in May. ah toate Ce 
June inttoU60h....<.0.5. 1 00 

sa 7 * 15th to 30th 85 

=. ie July and August..... 75 


KING & WHITE, 


5 NEW LONDON, OHIO. 


Dollar Italian Queens 


Sent by mail, April and May, $1.00; after, 90 c. 
4-6 H. BARBER, Adrian, Mich. 
EE KEEPERS intending to purchase Bees 
or Queens will do well to send for my New Cir- 
cular, betore purchasing elsewhere. Pure Extract- 
ed Honey wanted in exchange for Rees and Queens. 
2-5 A. W. CHENEY. Orange, Mass. 


QUEENS! 
Tested Queens, daughters of Imp. Mother,in May, 
2.00; after June 1, $1.50. Home bred tested, in May, 
$1.50. Hybrids, 60c. Purity and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. J. A. WARD, Madisonville, Ham. Co.,O. 5 


ITALIAN BEES FOR 1880. 

I will sell 3 frame nuclei, with tested queen, before 
Tone 20, for $4.00; after June 20, €3.50; after August 

$3.00. These nuclei will be well stocked with 
reams bees, and contain young, profitable queens. 
Cyprian Queens.--L believe myself, so far, the only 
one in the U.S. who has these valuable and beauti- 
ful bees in purity. Descriptive Circulars sent free. 

JULIUS HOFFMAN, 


1-6 Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
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EW PRICE 


; 3 00 
5 00 


New Suop, 


Pound Boxes, per 1, 000. 
Prize i 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Other supplies as cheap, and all warranted. 
Italian Bees, one swarm, in May . 


$7 00 
6 00 

5 00 
whole- 


“ “ “ “ 


after June.. 
Cheaper by the quantity. Queens cheap, 
sale or retail. Prices, &c. free 
I. 8. CROWFOOT, 
5-6 Hartford, Wash. Co., 


STANDARD FOULTAY & ITALIAN BEES | 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 
te? 0) per pair } § $2.00 per 13) 
Fowls | *: i 00 Ps trio { Eges' 3.50 * 9y 
ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVES. 


Stock first class and satisfaction guaranteed. 
3-5 N. H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


UEENS | ITALIAN QUEENS 


Hill Side Apiary, Summit, N. We make Queen 
Rearing a specialty, and give it p Pe personal atten- 
tion, breeding from choice Imported Queens, in full 
stocks and strong nuclei. Send for circula c.. 

W. B. COGGESHALL, Sup’. 
5 Hill Side Apiary ‘ Summit, N. J. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very cheap. © Send fora 
circular. A. D. BENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


IMPORTED 
QUEENS 


We shall have a shipment of fine Tested Queens 
from Italy, this month, selected for our apiary. 
Circulars and prices free. LEWIS A. BEST, 
4-5d Best's, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


TESTED ANI 
Imported Queens, 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 
MODEST BEE HIVES, SECTION 
AND HONEY BOXES, 

may be had of J. OATMAN & SONS, 
DUNDEE, KANE CO., ILL. 

N. B.—Shall hereafter raise no dollar queens. 
Will confine queen resring to producing finest 
strains of tested queens, bred for business. Please 
take notice. Write for price list. 
5-7d J. OATMAN & SONS. 
The ABC of BEE CULTURE. 

Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25: 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; tive cop- 
ies, $5.25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be I2c on the book in paper. and l5¢e each, on the 
book in cloth. A. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Wis. 


SMOKERS 


You can lean on a Bing- 
ham Smoker in the hour of 
trial. One match per day, 
and wood of any kind, is all 
that’s needed. It needs no 
fussing or cleaning or. dam- 
pers, as it works just as well 
pointing down as up, and 
never goes out. Previous 
to my invention and patent, 
the draft to all bellows was 
through the bellows; now, 
all bellows smokers use an 
open draft. The largest and f 
most scientific bee-keepers 
use Bingham Smokers, some 
using as many as fifteen in 
their various apiaries. 

No Bingham Smoker has 
ever been returned. No let- 
ter has ever been reccived 
complaining that our Smo- 
kers did not give satisfac- 
tion; but we have received 
hundreds of letters express- 
ing the most unbounded satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion of our invention. Hundreds of them have been 
in constant use three seasons, and are now as good 
as new. One dollar and a half is not much for the 
use of such an instrument three seasons, is it? Pat- 
ented January 9, 1878; re-issued July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shields, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will find these wide shields an 
important improvement. 

The Bingham & Hetherington Patcnt Uncapping 
Knife is a large, strong, durable knife, polished and 
tempered like a razor, and so formed and sharpened 
as to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows 
ull the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. 
The most world-renowned, practical, and scientific 
bee-keepers in Europe and America pronounce it 
“the best honey-knife ey cr made.” 
Extra Large Smokers............. 
Extra St: undard * sig ea 
Plain 6: 

é ittle Wonder 


204 inch, “. 0 


: Per '¢ doz.. a 
Binghs im & He the rington Knife.. j 
Knife and C ap-Cate her. .1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half-dozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHA™M & HETHERINGTON. 
dd OTSEGO, MICH. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress.9 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,”’ ete., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the ‘finest Essex pig he ever 
saw."’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and prompt attention. 
4-fid C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 


| ffom my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 


Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES FOR 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The undersigned will be prepared to furnish Bee 
Hives, Comb Foundation, White Poplar Sections, 
Italian Bees, &c., at lowest rates. Send for price 
list before purchasing elsewhere. 

WM. W. CARY, JR., 
4-6d Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable | 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without | 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for | 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the | 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things | 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- | 
vor me with their rtronnee. shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t+; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
o£ errr 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 2 
ee ee 25 
- ere ee 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 1 50 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**+.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*..Revised, Muslin... 1 00 
“ “ - a. “ aper.... vt; 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 
ee re 20 
How I made $350a Year with my BeestS A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than asa practical work........... 25 
‘Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
IE I sags g dates woqtlnvandse. ¢ 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
Sugar included ...... atic ties dead ce 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... ........25- 1 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Te a I arose wibsscccicccdessoent 
Five Acres too Much** 
RI I I oo aos oi vos cine cs cece ccicevese 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 
BE Oh BEET, RUOMIOTE” 6... cece ccccccccccscoes J 
WR MAMI oon ccicscccccdccccsscccce ‘ 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
How to Use The Microscope................++: 
Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope*™*. 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
“Our Digestion,’ By 
ST iss. 5 do sinha was bees 6 606K re oeeicine 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
Practical Floriculture* 
CRON TOR FON a5. cccccccccccccccsecces 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warrin, 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
Be OO CI aos os hos cnrincsscccsccess 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, aaa 3 — 

“ a.) oe 7) i) ar 8 


het 
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“words and music, paper 
i) a7 “ boards 





iy “ oo 

iw 

Tracy’s ‘‘Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 1 50 

Oe Serer 

Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper...... s 30 
Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... | 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 | 
Re er ere 1 00 | 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**......... 150} 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 | 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


Asmoerionn Anmiler, ROTTS. ..........066 ccc cccess. $5 50 | 
De ea ee 30 | 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 75 | 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 | 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 75 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 25 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 


| Strawberry Garden. 
| SUk Grower's Guide 
5 I Ss cc anescscesessencssece 


| every No. 


30 | 2tf{d, fdn. 


Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 

Ea ake wins oe ciatdasnndandss 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ...............+- ee 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist.................-+ 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ..- 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 

ih er er ere ere 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. ... 

sn cae naadacdad ceeneadeonse 
rs BI IO. oon cedsccccccicnccccccecece 
Farming For Bo 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 





ee 
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Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... : 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper.............+-++ 
Gregory On Squashes....paper.........-...+++- 
Gregory On Onions....... MOE x xis00t< eves cece 


Guenon On Miloh Cows: .......ccccccccccccccees 
Ses es IE IOI ooo o0in cc vos ve cccccccvecses 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder..........-..-- 
HoOsier Bchoolmaster... oo... ccc csccceccccccs 
I eo dind eidbsa cae dehs desikacesteseeeese 
Pe Oe in incites s Fics ve ntecnncsce ess 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow............-+-++++ 
Biipparts Wheat Plant........sccce csccccccceces 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat.............0. cece 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. , 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn...............-++ 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gra 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits 
1, SSR PEs 
My Ten Hod Farm, Armand. ......cccccccccecee 
My Vinevard at Lakeview...................0+: 
Po Ee rerererr err ire 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Pg eS SS arr errr 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... 
I I FI aon. g a sic ccccccccesécceses 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
I ion vcd: b eb Ke etenccs ss sovcncees 
Rhododendrons, Rand 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Barnard. A Story 
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Taxidermist’s Manual 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......--- 
IN os vc rcscceccceces evessdece 
EN EI sion: siedo ad be xidace<dwenae eee 
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British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added. Will guarantee safe arrival of 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





COMB FOUNDATION, 

with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to l4 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 


YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the 
honey. The wired foundation does not 





sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 











GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





DADANT & SON. 
COLONIES. 


With Imported, tested, Italian queen 
“ home-bred “ oe “ 


! 


Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box hives. 


Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 


and will continue to receive 2 shipments every 
month from May to September. 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- , 
kers, Pails, Jars, Knivés, &c. 

Send your name on a postal card for circular and 
sample of foundation free. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
8-8d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 
isso. 


ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCLEI 


Bingle Queen, Tested 
Untested (Laying) 
Sent by mail. 
N uclei, : frame, Langstroth size 


3 
Tested Queens, per doz 
Untested “ 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
ress W. P. HENDERSON, 
+8 in ing “Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Apiarian 
and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 
these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer 
them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 
cial attention given to rearing Italian Queens 
and Bees. = oe aid for Beeswax. 


AYLES, 
1-8 Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 
I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 

reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Kecpers’ 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Cneepetas Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
eee Xt Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
a A =. Tee are Glass Honey Jars, with 
ee and Labels, (Corks, 
7 lb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 
Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further pestionies, aan 





976 and 978 Central Ave. he 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BEES FOR isso. 

We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 
CHEAP. Satisfaction ry For circulars, ad- 
dress 8S. b. McLEAN & SON, 
3-8d Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 


IMPORTED QUEENS Ay 
In April,- - o <a francs in Gold. 
MayandJune,-_ - os - 10 
July and August,- - - - 9 
September and October, - ae, ae 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only | 
if sent back in a letter. 

CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

1-64 Bologna, Italy. 


1-12 
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18sso. | 


upplies, Sample Sectional Box, | 


| purchase, at 27c per Ib. 


Should Read Our 


‘Aplarian Catalogue for 1880! 


It will PAW youto doso. Write your name, and 
those of your friends who keep bees, on a postal 
card, at once, and direct it to 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


mr 300 7 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


mr 35,000 


‘‘Matchless’”’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 


3-5d 


“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


— BURDETT ORGAN CO.,—Limited, 
rE R IE, P A . 


CHEAP HIVES! 


AND 
CHEAP SECTIONS. 


The best Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, Sections, Sec- 
tion Cases, Shipping Crates, etc., 


FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufucturers of the ** Tse@we7 iss ”’ Section, 
| allin one piece. The 


‘Finest Section in the World! 


We sell our No.2or second quality hives at 20 
cents per hive less than our first quality. Our Price 
List gives prices of our No. 1 hive only. 


Send for Price List. 
LEWIS & PARKS, 


Watertown, Wis. 


: Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 28c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
| quantity of nice, clean wax, delivered at our R. R. 
station. The same will be sold to those who wish to 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 











